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German Equipment 
Captured in Africa 


Enemy Weapons 











when it ran out of gas. 





GERMAN JEEP was seen for the first time after it was abandoned in the desert during the 


German retreat. 


UNDAMAGED was this rugged assault 






RSS 


This motorcycle-tractor was used to haul ammunition. 


Ge pS ee 


gun which was abandoned by Afrika Corps’ crew 
It is a 150 mm. gun mounted on a self-propelled track. 
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Troops May be Used to Help 
Harvest Long Staple Cotton 


With its authorization this week of 
the use of military units to help har- 
vest the long staple cotton crop in 
Arizona, the War Department an- 
nounced that troops may be used in 
the future as “emergency farm labor.” 

However, action on the order to 
send troops into the cotton fields 
was delayed immediately, so that an 
investigation could be made to de- 
termine whether a real crisis ex- 
ists. Secretary of War Stimson said 
that no troops would be used in har- 





vesting unless 
great. 

It is believed that the so-called 
emergency has been brought about 
at least partly by an inability of em- 
ployers and employees to agree on 
wage scales rather than by a short- 
age of manpower. 

Army spokesman Lt. Gen. Joseph 
T. McNarney assured farm state sen- 
ators that the military stood ready to 
step in to meet “any farm production 
emergency.” 


the emergency was 





First ‘Hit Kit’ 


Sent Out 


To Men Abroad and In U.S. 


Out from Special Service, Division, 
Services of Supply, this week went 
the first batches of the Army’s new 
“Hit Kit’—words and music of 
top hit songs. In each kit is a folder 
about 3 by 4 inches in size including 
the words only. Thus the Army gets 
under way on its program to make 
this a “Singing Army.” 

For one kit will be sent each 
Month to each unit of company size, 
both overseas and in the continental 
U. S. In the March issue are the 
following top-notchers: 

“This Is the Army, Mister Jones,” 
“There Are Such Things,” “Move 





It Over,” “I Had the Craziest 
Dream,” “I’ve Got Sixpence,” and 
“Praise the Lord and Pass the Am- 
munition.” 

Not all the songs are hits. “Six- 
pence,” for instance has a strictly 
GI appeal and hasp’t caught on with 
civilians as yet. ongs are selected 
by the Army and by a committee 
headed by Band Leader Fred War- 
ing. It is believed that each month’s 
kit will follow the same pattern as 
this one, with four songs of march- 
ing caliber and two of the ballad 
type. 

(See Page 4) 





The War Department communique | 
announcing the Arizona action said | 
that the importance of cotton as an | 
indispensable war material impelled 
Army action as a matter of military 
necessity. 

The plan to furlough whole troops 
to work on farms was submitted to 
President Roosevelt by Secretary of 
War Stimson and received immediate 
approval. Secretary Stimson main- 
tains that the furloughing of indi- 
viduals as was done in World War I 
is impractical. 

No plan has been made to assist 
farmers with planting. Officials feel 
that farmers will be able to handle 
the planting of crops if they are as- 
sured that they will have adequate 
assistance at harvest time. However, 
if help ls needed for spring planting, 
the Army assures farmers that troops 
will be made available. 

While working as farm laborers, 
soldiers would be furnished rations, 
shelter and pay by the Army. Pay for 
the labor would be callected by the 
Department of Agriculture from the 
farmers and would be used, presum- 
ably, for War Department expenses. 





Copies of the Army Times 
are made available to all 
Army hospitals through the 
American Red Cross. 


| site a key enemy 
|regiment captured that fortification. | 




















The War Department announced 
the activation Thursday at Fort 
Clark, Tex., of the Second Cavalry 


| Division, a unit with Negro person- 
| nel, 


which has among its elements 
the famous 9th and 10th Cavalry 
Regiments. Maj. Gen. Harry H. 
Johnson, an outstanding National 
Guard officer from Texas with long 
service in the Cavalry, commands 
the division.. 

The division, a horse Cavalry or- 
ganization, is an expansion of the 
4th Cavalry Brigade of which the 
9th and 10th Regiments were com- 
ponents. Those regiments were the 
earliest Negro Cavalry regiments or- 
ganized in the United States Army 
and have had long and honorable 
records of service in the Indian 
Wars, in the Spanish-American War 
and other campaigns. 

It was in July, 1866, that the 9th 


Cavalry was organized by Act of 
Congress. In March, 1867, it was 
sent to Texas, where it began its 


long record of Indian warfare and 
for the next decade served in the 
protection of settlers, escort of mail 
and surveying parties and suppres- 
sion of marauding Indians. It op- 
erated in that state, throughout the 
Southwestern states and in Kansas. 

The regiment served with distinc- 
tion in Cuba during the Spanish- 
American War, taking part in sev- 


|eral engagements, among them the | seventh 


battle of San Juan Hill. In that at- 
tack its battle position was in the 
center of the American lines, oppo- 
blockhouse. The 


The 9th Cavalry participated in 
quelling the Philippine Insurrection 
of 1900. It had tours of duty in the 
Philippines in 1900-1903, 1907-1910, 
and 1916-1922, which included the 
World War years. It has received 
battle honors in the Indian Wars, 
the Spanish-American War and the 


Philippine Insurrection. 


The record of the 10th Cavalry is 
equally impressive. Organized at 
Fort Leavenworth, Kans., on July 28, 
1866, It began its battle history the 
following year when it fought bands 


of marauding Cheyenne Indians. 
There followed years of notable 
service in the Indian Wars. For in- 


stance, the regiment fought with 


Division 
Activated 





General Sheridan against Black <et- 
tle during the Cheyenne uprising of 
1876-1878. In various stations and 
at various times it aided in quelling 
Indian outbreaks. When it was sta- 
tioned in Montana, a young Lieu- 
tenant, who later became Gen. John 
J. Pershing first saw service with it. 
Later, when trouble broke out along 
the Mexican border, it fought against 
Pancho Villa under the leadership of 
that same officer. 

Included in its record are battle 
engagements in the Spanish-Ameri- 
can War. With the Rough Riders, it 
took successful part in the battles 
| of San Juan Hill and Kettle Hill. 





Lucky 7th Notes 


Anniversary 


CAMP POLK, La.—The “Lucky 
Seventh” Armored Division, cradled 
| by the old Third Armored Division, 
activated in a hurry, and trained in 
the swamplands of Louisiana and 
Texas, becomes a year old Monday 
(Mar. 1). 
| Under 
Lindsay 





the command of Maj. Gen. 

McDonald Silvester, the 
Armored Division quickly 
ished its swaddling”- vlotiées: “Today, 
| the “Lucky Seventh” Division is able 
| to stand the gaff—and to fight—with 
the best of them. 

It has been double-time training 
that has taken place here in central 
Louisiana and nearby Texas. Using 
the Third Armored Division’s equip- 
ment, tanks, trucks, weapons, kitch- 
}ens—and time—“Completion of the 
| training of the Seventh marked the 
culmination of a training period 
— is unique in our service,” Gen- 
| eral Gillem assured men of the 7th 
j}at the activation ceremonies. 

In six chapels, served by 14 chap- 
lains, and representing all religious 
faiths, men of the Seventh Armored 
Division have found spiritual com- 
fort. An inter-division sports sched- 
ule was also set up. Tough obstacle 
courses were added later, and courses 
were given in jiu-jitsu. 








Hefty Gls Muzzled 
At McClellan Chow 


FORT MCCLELLAN, Ala.—Here’s news that should interest 
the ladies and even Hollywood might cast a casual eye upon it. 

Here at the Infantry Replacement Training Center 176 trainees 
have shed 2,331 pounds of excess fat in four weeks. That’s an aver- 


age of 13.3 pounds per man. And 


in addition they’ve slimmed waist- 


lines an average 1.6 inches per man and narrowed hips 1.9 inches. 


They’re members of a spe- 
cial “Physical Training Pro- 
gram” being tried out in the 
Third Regiment and every one 
was overweight when he began 
the current training cycle. 

The usual calisthenics and 
specialized body exercise which 
all trainees undergo has been 
augmented in this case by the 
installation of a “training” ta- 
ble in the regimental mess halls. 

There the diets of the fat 


men have been watched over 
carefully and _ they’ve been 
served only fatless food. The 





training table is credited with being the instrumentality most re 
sponsible for the success of the program. 

Collectively the “Fat Men’s Brigade” has taken 285 inches from 
its waistline and 331.3 inches from hips. 

Topping all his companions at the training table has been Pvt, 
Robert M. Holland. At the start of training he weighed in at 280 
pounds and at the end of the fourth week on the training table he 


tipped the scales at 225 pounds for a record 55 pound loss. 


At the 


same time Private Holland cut his waistline down five inches and 
trimmed his hip girth by 3 inches, 
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GI Pets 





No. 1 
*Trouble’ 
































INTRODUCIN’ Trouble,” complete with dog tag. Here she 
waits, curled up in a warm flying boot, for her master, Capt. 
William Shroeder, pilot-instructor at Army Air Base, Blythe, 


Calif. 


Only three months old, this cocker spaniel has more 


than 150 flying hours in a Flying Fortress to her credit. As 
much at home in the air as a veteran pilot, she roams the ship 


from greenhouse to tail stinger. 


Come on, you Army song writers, 
let’s have more songs! 

Here’s the chance to gain recogni- 
.tion, if you come up with a song 
that catches on with the Army and 


f4| the public! 


Hey, You Tunesmiths, Army Times 
Offers You Chance To Be Heard 


Details of the ARMY TIMES plan 
to assist song writers were published 
in the February 6 issue. For those 
who came in late, here’s the dope 
again: 

ARMY TIMES will have the songs 





FORT BELVOIR, Va.—Something 
new—training of special infantry- 
artillery engineer teams in the tech- 
nique of knocking out permanent 
land fortifications—is beginning here. 
Qualified officers from tactical units 
are taking special assault course, Lt. 
Gen. Leslie J. McNair, commanding 
general of the Army Ground Forces, 
announced this week. 

“The assault of permanent land 
fortifications by integrated and re- 
hearsed teams of combined arms is 
an outstanding development of the 
present war,” General McNair said. 
“Successful operations of this nature 
require advanced training and prep- 
arations; the employment of trained 
assault task forces composed of in- 
fantry, artillery, and combat engi- 
neers; and the coordinated support 
of other arms including air and air- 
borne troops. An understanding of 
the special tactics and technique re- 
quired is essential.” 

Those taking the course study all 
the latest American and foreign doc- 
trines on overcoming fortified posi- 
tions, and upon graduation are re- 








Practice That Counts 


Trainees Blast Real Bridges 


By Cpl. Preston Williams 

CAMP BUTNER, N. C.—Demoli- 
tion and conservation are hardly 
synonymous words but when the 
303rd Engineers of the 78th Infantry 
Division go into the field for prac- 
tical experience in the division's 
combat training program they be- 
come practically the same. 

Under the command of Lt. Col. E. 
M. Markham Jr., the Engineers Bat- 
talion of Gen. Edwin P. Parker’s 
“Lightning” Division have set up a 
training program that will result in 
many abandoned North Carolina 
bridges being demolished and steel 
and concrete salvaged for wartime 
steel needs and road construction. 

“Besides giving the men valuable 
demolition experience, experience 
that will serve them well in combat 
and which they could have received 
in no other manner, the demolition 
served other purposes—it provided 
scrap steel for wartime industries, 
released concrete fragments that can 
be used for revetment work and 
other concrete that can be crushed 
and used for road bases,” Colonel 
Markham said. 

“Another item, by working with 
the contractor we were able to re- 
duce his demolition time and speed 
the necessary materials to more pro- 
ductive uses.” 

Officers and enlisted men alike 
take part in the demolition work in 
turns, the crews rotated so that the 
unit on the job one day as observers 
will have charge of the detail and 
actual work the next day. Every 
man is given an opportunity to serve 
at least one day in the field so he 
will have practical experience neces- 
sary to destroy bridges, highways 
and railroad tracks in combat or 
throw up obstacles in the path of 
the enemy. 





Every precaution for the safety of 
the soldiers on the job is taken and 
no charge is set off until every man 
is far enough away from the explo- 
sion scene to be out of all possible 
danger of injury from flying frag- 
ments. 


Through co-operation with W. L. 
Craven, bridge engineer for the 
North Carolina Highway and Public 
Works Commission, Colonel Mark- 
ham secured permission to demolish 
more then a dozen abandoned 
bridges in the state this year. 





Plan ‘Travelling Shows 
To Visit Small Posts 


FORT MONROE, Va.—Plans are 
being jointly initiated by Capt. Rob- 
ert W. Bailey, Jr., special services offi- 


cer of the Chesapeake Bay sector, 
and Capt. U. K. Reese, music officer, 
Third Service Command, to organize 
a traveling musical show, which will 
appear at various Army posts 
throughout the Chesapeake Bay sec- 
tor. 


Designed to provide entertainment 
for Army personnel in the sector, 
particularly those in the more iso- 
lated posts, and to stimulate the dis- 
covery and development of local sol- 
dier talent, the tentative organization 
of the show calls for a traveling unit 
to include 10 enlisted men and three 
professional women entertainers. The 
remainder or each performance will 
be devoted to local talent at each 
post at which the show appears, and 
to a general song-fest led by the mas- 
ter of ceremonies. 

No actual upraised stage will be 
required, and whatever staging fa- 
cilities are used will be the smallest 
practical minimum réquired. An aver- 
age space of 12 feet by 16 feet will be 
sufficient for ordinary purposes, but 
whenever more space is available, the 








Do Your Folks Back Home 
Read Army Times? 
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show will be expanded proportion- 
ately. 

Each Army post throughout the 
sector will be encouraged to stage 
an amateur contest to select lecal 
soldier talent to appear with the 
traveling unit of the show. The best 
amateur act at each post may be 
given an opportunity to appear as a 
regular part of another traveling 
unit and may possibly appear on the 
“Stage Door Canteen” program in 
New York City. 

The initial performance is sched- 
uled for the first day of the last 
week in February at an as yet undis- 
closed post, and during that week 
the show will play at least once daily 
at various posts throughout the sec- 
tor, among them Camp Happy, N. 
C.; Fort Macon, N. C.; Cape Lookout, 
N. C.; Camp Decatur, Md.; Fort Johy 
Custis, Va.; Camp Ettinger, Va., and 
Fort Story, Va. 


Call Halt to VOC 
Applications 


No new applications will be ac- 
cepted from III-A Selective Service 
registrants for induction as Volun- 
teer Officer Candidates, the War De- 
partment announced this week. More 
than 15,000 are now awaiting induc- 
tion. Applications now in process 
will be completed, and the status of 
Volunteer Officer Candidates now in 
service will not be affected by these 
instructions. 

More than 5,000 Volunteer Officer 
Candidates have been commissioned 
since inauguration of the program in 
March, 1942, 


Knox Swinsmer Wins 
Medals in AAU Meet 


FORT KNOX, Ky.—Swimming 
against outstanding amateurs. Pvt. 
Edward P. Geisz, of the Armored 
Force Replacement Training Center, 
won several medals in the Kentucky 
A. A. U. meet at the Louisville Y. M. 
C. A. pool. 

Private Geisz, who holds all records 
for the breast stroke in the Middle 
Atlantic A. A. U., added to his 
laurels by tieing for first place in 





the 100 yard breast stroke. His time 
was 1:089. He also copped third 
honors in the 150-yard individual 


medley relay. 


Ground Forces Teams 
Learn to Crash Forts 


assigned to divisions in training. 
Their experience is then utilized .in 
teaching these divisions how to oper- 
ate properly against fixed “strong 
points.” 

Divisions engaged in assault train- 
ing have been authorized fortified 
areas containing replicas and “mock- 
ups” of pill boxes and other types of 
defensive installations, General Mc- 
Nair stated. 

The AGF leader named the train- 
ing objective for divisons as “the 
production of trained infantry-artil- 
lery-engineer teams capable of oper- 
ating effectively with other arms as 
a task force in the attack of forti- 
fied localities.’ For non-divisional 
units, he said, the aim is “the devel- 
opment of maximum proficiency in 
the application of the weapons, 
equipment and tactics, peculiar to 
the arm, required for use in com- 
bined assault operations.” 


Carpenters Built 
Own Hutments 


«CAMP BLANDING, Fila. — Many 
members of Carpenters’ Local Union 
No. 627 of Jacksonville helped to 
build the hutments, reception center 
and other buildings at nearby Camp 
Blanding. 


More than a hundred of the Un- 
ion’s members have since gone into 
the service and a good share of them 
were inducted in the buildings they 
built. Perhaps that is why the car- 
penters decided last week to supply 
ARMY TIMES every week to all the 
men passing through the Camp 
Blanding recepton center and induc- 
tion station. Lieutenant Colonel Fox, 
commanding officer at the station, 
has accepted the gift and given as- 
surance that the paper will be dis- 
tributed to the men in their hut- 
ments, then put on the train with 
them when they’re shipped out “so 
ARMY TIMES can help all these new 
soldiers to get the best possible start 
in their Army career.” 








Major Bowes Seeks Talent 
Among Hancock Soldiers 


FORT HANCOCK, N. J.—Repre- 
sentatives of the Major Bowes ama- 
teur radio program will arrive at 
Fort Hancock this week-end to begin 
a full week of camp-wide talent au- 
ditions in preparation for both a 
post amateur show and a regular, 
nation-wide Major Bowes radio pro- 
gram. 


Approximately 50 separate acts are 
expected to sign up. Auditions will 
be held from March 1 through March 
6, when all acts will receive a final 
audition. A complete variety show, 
featuring many of the acts, will be 
presented at one of the War Depart- 
ment Theaters on Monday, March 8. 









‘that are submitted reviewed by 
petent judges, then turned over 
the Music Section, Special 
Division, for their consideration 
appraisal, a 

The songs will also be brought 
the attention of song publishers, 
best selection, in the opinion of 
judges, will be given publicity 
ARMY TIMES and other prom 
in order that they may have the 
chance to win recognition. ks 

The songs don’t need to be abou 
the Army, particularly. They may 
be strictly patriotic, or deal with an 
subject related or unrelated to 
Army life. Many of the songs that 
have been received deal, natu 
with thoughts of the girl friend 
hopes or fancies that come to thy 
soldier’s mind. 

Your songs may have verses anj 
a chorus, or be a complete unit, that 
is, with no_ separation betweey 
verses and chorus. 

Naturally, your songs should teng 
to be easy rather than difficult 
Usually the voice range should not 
go below A, second line below theG 
clef. Not too many high notes, not 
too many low notes. You get the 
idea? 

You may submit either words anj 
music or either. 
good words, perhaps we can h 
find someone to do the music. Music 
may be submitted in any form, just 
sO we are able to tell how the musi 
goes by fingering on the piano. 

A number of songs that have been 
received have already been published, 
Others have been adopted by 
units, and are already winning local 
recognition. That’s fine! Send in 
copies and information about them, 
so we can help give them the wider 
recognition they deserve. 

Address your songs and corre 
spondence regarding them to: 

SONG EDITOR, 
ARMY TIMES, 

Daily News Building, 
Washington, D. C. 
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CAMP GRANT, Ill—vUsing the 
Army jeep to evacuate wounded men 
from terrain inaccessible to regular 


' ambulance units, the 29th battalion 





of Camp Grant’s Sixth Medical Reg- 
jment conclusively proved the adapt- 
ability of the much praised Army 
one-quarter ton truck unit during 
recent field maneuvers, 

It was the first time the jeep has 
been used for ambulance service at 
Camp Grant and is believed to be 
the first time that the jeep was tested 
anywhere as an auxiliary ambulance 
under arctic conditions. 

Jeeps Prove Effective 

“Motorized ambulance units such 
as jeeps may now be said to have 
demonstrated their effectiveness in 
arctic terrain,” Maj. M. H. Dresner, 
plans and training officer of the 
Sixth Medical Regiment, said follow- 
ing the bivouac of the 29th bat- 


Reg 


JEEP IN A NOVEL TASK 
Trial tests arctic conditions. 


talion. 

The battalion was under the com- 
mand of Maj. T. Donald McCarthy, 
with Maj. Duncan S. MacKenzie, Jr. 
as plans and training officer. 

“During the recent simulated ma- 
neuvers, a jeep was found capable 
of making three one-mile trips in 45 
minutes, carrying three wounded 
men without undue jarring each 
time,” Major MacKenzie declared. 

During the bivouac of the Camp 
Grant unit, the jeep was adapted by 
a special arrangement to carry three 
patients, two strapped on a two-by- 
four frame in back and one strapped 
in front. 

Arctic Rescue Unit Used 

Twenty different types of casual- 
ties, ranging from men with severe 
wounds and fractures to shell shock 
patients and malingerers, were sim- 





ulated during the two-day bivouac 





‘Jeep Becomes Ambulance 
n Tests At Camp G 


rant 


of the medical unit. The casualties 
were taken from very difficult ter- 
rain, unapproachable by any vehicle, 
by an “arctic rescue unit,” a team of 
two men dressed entirely in white for 
camouflage purposes. These men 
wore snowshoes and carefully moved 
the patient on a ski-based litter to 
a collecting point from which place 
the jeep took over and carried the 
wounded to a rear aid station. 

Particular attention was given to 
the use of camouflage to guard the 
jeep from detection from the air. 
Sheets were placed over the wounded 
men and a white blanket covered the 
rest of the jeep. 

Rehearsing the job of giving emer- 
gency treatment and removing the 
wounded from the battle area, the 
Camp Grant unit defied a raw, wet 
wind during the two dismal Febrw 
ary days they were in the field. 





Private Asks for KP: Likes It 


CAMP BOWIE, Tex. — Although 
pot, 15-gallon, with strainer and 
spigot;* and soap, cake, GI; and 
brush, bristles, scrub, produce catas- 
trophic effects with the average kha- 
ki-clad private, the only response re- 
ceived from Pvt. Benito Moya, 823rd 
Tank Destroyer Bn. at Camp Bowie, 
is “Sergeant, give me more!” 

The pot, the soap and the scrub 
brush spell “KP” and Private Moya 
is closer to this GI chore than Cin- 
derella to her ashes. So far as is 
known, Private Moya is the only sol- 
dier at Camp Bowie who has such 
heartfelt kinship for this much- 
scorned duty. 

And this innocent little heart-in- 
terest on Private Moya’s part has 
caused grief among his “Tank-Bust- 
ing” sergeants. They often have dif- 
ficulty in convincing a man that his 
turn to wield the brush and soap has 
come around again, but in this in- 
stance the sergeants try to keep Pri- 
vate Moya away from it. 

Says Mess Sgt. Charles Van Nies- 
sen, “Every day, Private Moya asks 
for KP and he doesn’t want it for 
one day, but for three days in a row. 
Well, finally we put him on it. But 
he keeps asking for more.” 

Top Sgt. Florenz W. Love says, 
“It's not punishment, you know, and 
we can’t give KP to a man all the 
time—he just catches it when it 





comes his turn. But Private Moya 
is at us at every meal for KP!” 

To all this Private Moya says very 
little. He goes about paring the 
spuds, washing and scrubbing with 
inspiration. When the sergeants left 
the mess hall, Private Moya looked 
up, Winked one eye and quietly said, 


“I really like KP. Though the ser- 
geants cannot understand Private 
Moya’s point of view, a host of Camp 
Bowie privates are beginning to 
think that perhaps, in this case, the 
private is a step ahead of the ser- 
geants. Whichever it is, it’s a “pri- 
vate” secret, 





CAMP STEWART, Ga.—Two Camp 
Stewart chaplains showed this week 
that they are as tough as the men 
they care for, in fact, tougher than 
some of them. 

The 47list Antiaircraft Battalion 
was going through the “Infiltration 
Course,” the new toughening course 
where the soldiers crawl through 
barbed wire and around sand hazards 
and dynamite-packed shell holes 
while machine gunners fire live bul- 
lets over their heads. 

Some of the men who had been 
through the course were good-na- 
turedly guying the chaplains about 
it. 

A short time later, to their sur- 
prise, they saw the chaplains in the 





The whistle sounded and the chap- 


Chaplains Show Trainees 


They Can Take It, Too 


‘lains, in steel helmets, dungarees and 
gloves, were crawling and snaking 
through the hazards with the best 
of them. Then, to top it off, they 
finished the course with the first 10 
of the 50 men participating. 

The chaplains were Lt. Robert L. 
Allen and Lt. Leander C. Lecher. 








front line of the next platoon. ... 








“You're an AWOL 
stay d private long.” 
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now? Gee, Alfred, I knew you wouldn't 
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FORT MONROE, Va.—The Coast 


Artillery School library will be open 
Saturday evenings and Sunday after- 


noons for a trial period of three 
months. Personnel stationed at the 
fort have been invited to take ad- 


vantage of the reading room, which 
has on file more than a hundred cur- 
rent magazines. 


From one of the sea-swept bat- 
teries comes this tale: At a recent 
non-commissioned officers’ meeting, 
in the midst of adjournment, the 
question was asked by the battery 
commander. “Are there any more 
questions?” And from a voice in the 
rear, without any hesitation, came 
the reply, “When and where do we 
get our ABC ration books?” 

The first sergeant and assistant 
bandleader of the Coast Artillery 
Regimental Band is a real Army vet- 
eran. T/Sgt. Lehman M. Hauger, 33, 
has been in the Army for 16 years. 
He has served continuously at this 
post, except for the years between 
1934 until 1937, when he was a mem- 
ber of the band at Fort George G. 
Meade 

DETROIT USO gives servicemen 
on leave 434 beds nightly and ar- 
ranges for hotel accommodations at 





By J. Gordon Fay 
CAMP SHELBY, Miss.—A farm- 


rooster crowing just before reveille 
one morning. 

“Been thinking too much of home, 
I guess,” he said to himself and rolled 
over for those last 10 winks, But the 
sound was repeated and after morn- 
ing chow the puzzled soldier started 
out on an investigation which ended 
with his discovering what are prob- 
ably Camp Shelby’s most unusual 
mascots, 

Found Bantams 


He found a bantam hen and roost- 
er, contentedly pecking along the 
side of the main camp thoroughfare, 
the pets of Headquarters Company, 
Second Battalion, 154th Infantry. 


The fowls were inducted into the 
Army when Mess Sgt. Amon E. 
Turner became lonesome for his farm 
home near Tuscaloosa, Ala., and had 
them shipped down to make things 
a little more “homey.” 

By now they're veterans and pals 
of the whole company, having even 
seen action on maneuvers in Louisi- 
ana last summer, 

In camp the chicken couple makes 
its home in a coop constructed by 
Sergeant Turner near the mess hall. 
In the field the chickens travel in 
the back of an equipment trailer and 
bivouac comfortably in trees. 


Pets of Whole Outfit 


Asked whether he didn’t think his 
pets’ position near a mess hall and 
a company of hungry soldiers was a 
bit precarious, Sergeant Turner said 
he doubted if anyone in the company 
would permit one of the mascots to 
go into the cooking pot. 

In fact, when the bantams went 
AWOL one night recently, the entire 
outfit organized itself into a posse 
and found its errant pets only after 
several hours of searching. 


born soldier thought he heard a) 


Bantams Make Strange 
Pets for Shelby Unit 


What’s more, one of the duo is be 
ginning to pay her way to some exe 
tent. Up to last week the hen had 
laid three eggs. 

Feeling that it’s high time its mas 
cots had names, the company is open 
to suggestions for appropriate mill- 
tary “handles” for “1 hen, 1 rooster 
(bantam).” 


Bet He’s Not Afraid 
Of Sergeants Even 


CAMP CROWDER, Mo.—Joining 
the Army was not a particularly ex- 
citing event in the life of Pvt. Leon- 
ard Hayes, 27-year-old Tennessean of 
the 825th Signal Repair Service Com- 
pany. The earlier existence of Hayes 
wasn’t exactly a dreary one. Before 
he was inducted last July 13 he was 
spending part of every day in the 
cages of lions and tigers as an em- 
ploye of the Terrell Jacobs wild anl- 
mal show 

His last employment was as an as- 
sistant to Jacobs and before this he 
was a cage hand. He worked five 
years for Jacobs and most of this 
period they were playing with the 
Hagenbeck-Wallace and _ Ringling 
Brothers-Barnum & Bailey circuses, 

Hayes was hurt only once. This was 
when he slipped a pan full of milk 
into a cage for a big male lion and 
the lion grabbed for the milk and 
clawed his index finger. He said the 
13 lions and five tigers in the Jacobs 
act got 18 to 25 pounds of meat daily. 
They used to get grade A beef. Now 
they get horse meat. 

















THERMITE for incendiary bombs 
is a mixture of aluminum powder 
and iron oxide which burns with 
tremendous heat. 
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GOT WHAT IT 
TAKES! 








50 cents to $1.50. 


IN THE x* 
ARMY AIR FORCE 
they say: 

“STOOGI NG" 60. cruising 
*“GROUND LOOP" fo: mental confusion 
“STATION MASTER?" for commanding officer 
"CAMEL for the Army man’s favorite 


*With men in the Army, Navy, 

Marines, and Coast Guard, the 
favorite cigarette is Camel, 
(Based on actual sales records in 
Post Exchanges and Canteens.) 


EXTRA MILDNESS 
AND RICH FLAVOR 
—ME FOR CAMELS 
EVERY TIME! THEYVE 





*FIRST 
IN THE 
SERVICE 
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Smear Campaign Continues 


This week the House Military Affairs Committee voted to con- 
duct an investigation of “scores” of young men who are said to 
have “escaped the draft” when they were given commissions 
directly from civil life and were assigned to “soft desk jobs” in 
Washington. Once again administration opponents struck at the 
President through the Army. For since the President is com- 
mander-in-chief, the Army is always subject to attack. 

Ordinarily, ARMY TIMES doesn’t choose to take sides in a 
political squabble. But the bickering and backbiting in Congress 
is now so nearly out of hand that it is endangering the war effort. 
Many Congressmen seem to have forgotten who is our chief enemy. 
Not content with hamstringing the administration’s domestic policy, 
they maintain a sort of guerilla fight with the War Department. 
Our military leaders are reaching a state where they will have to 
prosecute the war with one eye on the enemy, the other on their 
rear where a threatening Congress hovers. Such a situation is far 
from conducive to victory. 

As to the charges brought before the Military Affairs Com- 
mittee—yes, there are hundreds of desk jobs in Washington, but 
very few of them could be described as “soft.” In fact, it’s been our 
experience that most of the men holding those jobs would give their 
eyeteeth to get out of the crowded, hectic Capital into a position 
where they could release their pent-up emotions on the enemy. 

The War Department has already cleaned out most of the 
young men holding Washington desk jobs and sent them into the 
field service. In the meantime, it does have officers who were given 
commissions directly from civilian life. These were trained men 
who had specific qualifications to fill jobs where they were vitally 
needed. But every man who accepted one of those jobs did so with 
the full realization that he was subject to military authority and 
might be transferred at any time. There are no sinecures in the 
Army. 


Libyan Recap 


General Rommel last week made a desperate attempt to rescue 
victory from almost sure defeat. He failed to gain complete vic- 
tory; whether he won a lesser victory is still to be seen. The ques- 
tion in Libya is no longer: Will the Nazis be chased out of Africa? 
but rather: How soon can they be chased out? If Rommel suc- 
ceeded in delaying the inevitable, from his viewpoint the effort was 
well worth the cost. For every day, every hour that is wasted in 
Africa gives the enemy that much more time to strengthen his 
defenses in Europe against the coming Allied invasion. 

Meanwhile, we have learned another valuable lesson—and a 
costly one. Never underestimate the enemy, especially his audacity. 
We hadn’t expected Rommel to attack; we didn’t think he had the 
strength. 

The price of our smugness was paid in men and equipment. 
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By MARY WILLIS 
“GLENN CURTIS” by Alden 
Hatch; Messner, Inc., N. Y¥.; $2.50. 
In 1907 when Glenn Curtis was a 


“H. M. CORVETTE” by Nicholas 
Monsarrat; Lippincott, N. Y.; $1.75. 

Lieutenant Monsarrat was commis- 
sioned in the Royal Naval Volunteer 
Reserves shortly after Dunkirk and 
joined his first ship at the yard in 
which she was being built. She 
looked and sounded alarmingly like 
a factory when he first saw her, but 
with a crew welded to form a fight- 
ing ship’s company and In action she 
was transformed into a stout-heatred 
rising young manufacturer of motor-| man-of-war with the one aim of con- 
cycles and light engines, Dr. Alex-| voying ships safely through the 
ander Graham Bell persuaded him to| North Atlantic. A convoy, the author 
join his Aerial Experiment Associa-| points out, doesn’t withdraw or re- 
tion for the purpose of getting into| treat—it sails on, having no choice, 
the air “by hook or by crook.” Of) and wishing none. 
all the young men in this association, ° ° 
it was Curtis who made the perma- 
nent contributions to aviation. Mencken; Alfred Knopf, N. Y¥. 

A “daring young man,” Curtis $3.00 , 
nevertheless planned and calculated 
his chances in advance. He was the 
first to fly from and land on water 
and he arranged the first landing 
and take-off of a plane from the deck 
of a ship. 

About the author — Alden Hatch 
has been wanting to write this book 
since, as a small boy he used to 
spend every possible moment hang- 
ing around the group of men on the/reporter’s eye view of two Demo- 
Hempstead plains watching their|cratic National Conventions to the 
experiments with the “kites with the Is irrev of Bach and beer—Mencken 





“HEATHEN DAYS” by H. L 


In “Heathen Days,” which by the 
way is most appropriately named, H. 
L. Mencken, the confirmed anti- 
Christian Endeavorer has brought 
out of the closet some of his juicier 
tidbits along the line of memoirs. 

From Popes (and an uninvited 
audience with same) to Prohibition 
(and how it didn’t work); from a 





engines” which developed into the/|is irreverently and brilliantly at his 
modern airplane. best. 
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SMOLY HOKES! 
(T SAYS HERE 
THAT U.S. TROOPS 
MAY HAVE TO 
POLICE THE WORLD! 


Pic. W. Mills 
Camp Edwards, Mass. 





Holding on 
Desperately 




























































































































Hit Kit: Here Are the Words 
Which Will Go to Every Unit 


This Is the Army, Mister Jones 


This js the Army, Mister Jones. 
No private rooms or telephones, 
You had your breakfast in bed before, 
But you won't have it there any more. 


This is the Army, Mr. Green, 

We like the barracks nice and clean. 

You had a housemaid to clean your floor, 
But she won't help you out any more, 


Do what the buglers command. 
They’re in the Army and not in a band. 


This is the Army, Mister Brown. 
You and your baby went to town. 
She had you worried, but this is war, 
And she wont worry you any more. 
Copyright 1942 This Is the Army, Inc., New York, N. ¥. 


There Are Such Things 


A heart that’s true, There are such things; 

A dream for two, There are such things: ; 

Some one to whisper, “Darling, you’re my guiding 
star;” 

Not caring what you own, but just what you are. 


A peaceful sky, there are such things, 

A rainbow high where heaven sings; 

So have a little faith and trust in what tomorrow 
brings, 

You'll reach a star because there are such things. 

Copyright 1942 Yankee Music Publishing Corp., New York 


Move It Over 


Verse 
Said the private to the sergeant, 
“Don’t you think the bugle blew too soon?” 
Said the sergeant to the private, 
“You can sleep till noon.” 

Chorus: 
Move it over, Move it over, 
Move it way over there; 
There’s another dirt load coming up the road, 
So move it over there. 

Verse: 
Said the private to the sergeant, 
“I would like a week to see my gal.” 
Said the sergeant to the private, 
“Take a month, old pal.” 

Additional Verses: 

Said the private to the major, 
“I’m so tired ‘cause I hiked so far.” 
Said the major to the private, 
“Hop inside my car.” (Repeat chorus.) 


Said the private to the sergeant, 
“All the buttons on my coat are gone.” 
Said the sergeant to the private, 
“I will sew them on.” (Repeat chorus.) 


Said the private to the sergeant, 
Shootin’ craps and now I’m broke again.” 
Said the sergeant to the private, 
“Let me lend you ten.” (Repeat choruse.) 


Said the private to the sergeant, 
“I'm so weary I could drop right here.” 
Said the sergeant to the private, 
“Lean on me, my dear.” (Repeat chorus.) 


Said the private to the sergeant, 

“Mother kissed me when I went to bed.” 
Said the sergeant to the private, 

“Tl kiss you instead.” (Repeat chorus.) 


Said the private to the sergeant, 

“I'll be getting back to camp quite late.” 
Said the sergeant to the private, 

“T'll sit up and wait.” (Repeat chorus.) 





Said the private to the sergeant, 

“I could use another blanket fine.” 

Said the sergeant to the private, 

“Let me give you mine.” (Repeat chorus.) 


Said the sergeant to the privates, 

“You're the dumbest guys I ever knew.” 

Said the privates to the sergeant, 

“Still we all love you.” (Repeat chorus.) 
Copyright 1942 Santly-Joy, Inc., New York, N.Y, 


I Had the Craziest Bream 


I had the craziest dream last night, yes I did; 

I never dreamt it could be, Yet there you were in 
love with me. 

I found your lips close to mine, so I kissed you, and 
you didn’t mind it at all; 

When I'm awake such a break never happens, 

How long can a guy go on dreaming? 

If there’s a chance that you care, Then, please say 
you do; 

Baby, say it and make my craziest dream come true, 

Couyright 1942 Bregman, Vocco & Conn, Inc., New York 


I've Got Sixpence 


I've got six-pence, jolly, jolly six-pence, 

I've got six-pence to last me all my life. 

I've got two-pence to spend and two-pence to lend 
And two-pence to send home to my wife, poor wife 


Chorus: 

No cares have I to grieve me, No pretty little girl 
deceive me, 

I’m as happy as a king, believe me, as we go rolling 
rolling home. 

Rolling home, rolling home, 
home, 

By the light of the silvery moo-00-00-oon. 

Happy is the day when the Army gets its pay, 

As we go rolling, rolling home. 

As we go rolling, rolling home. 


Verse: 
I’ve got four-pence, jolly, jolly four-pence. 
I’ve got four-pence to last me all my life. 

I’ve got two-pence to spend and two-pence to lend 
And no-pence to send home to my wife, poor wife, 
Repeat Chorus: 

No cares have I to grieve me, etc., ete. 
Verse: 

I've got two-pence, jolly, jolly two-pence, 

I’ve got two-pence to last me all my life. 

I've got two-pence to spend.and no-pence to lend 
And no-pence to send home to my wife, poor wife 
Repeat Chorus: 

No cares have I to grieve me, etc., etc. 
Couyright 1941 Bradbury Wood, Ltd., London W. C. 2. 
Copyright 1943 Chappell & Company, Inc., New York, N.Y 


Praise the Lord and 
Pass the Ammunition! 


“Praise the Lord, and pass the ammunition! 

Praise the Lord, and pass the ammunition! 

Praise the Lord, and pass the ammunition and we'll 
all stay free! 


rolling home, rolling 


Praise the Lord, and swing into position, 

Can't afford to be a politician, 

Praise the Lord, we're all between perdition and the 
deep blue sea!” 


Yes the sky pilot said it, 
You've got to give him credit for a son-of-a-gun of & 
gunner was he, 


Shouting: “Praise the Lord, we're on a mighty 
mission! 
All aboard! We're not a go-in fishin’, 


Praise the Lord, and pass the ammunition and we'll 
all stay free.” 
Copyright 1942 Famous Music Corporation, New York, N.Y. 
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FORT WARREN, Wyo.—Fort War- 
ren’s Quartermaster Replacement 
Training Center Motor Maintenance 
school machine shop has gone into 
production of steel knives to be sent 
Allied forces fighting in the south- 
west Pacific, Col. Richard T. Benni- 


\ son, director of motor maintenance, 


announced. 


Made with a 9-inch blade and 4- 
inch handle, the knives will be a 
regular project of soldier-students in 
the machine shop. Approximately 25 
knives per week will be turned out, 
it ls estimated. 

Credit for the idea and design of 
the knife goes to Cpl. Chriss L. 
Younglove, instructor in the machine 
shop. Younglove completed work on 
a model knife, and approval has been 
granted for the shop to go into pro- 
duction on the project immediately. 

Made entirely of reclaimed scrap 
metal and wood, the 9-inch blade is 
hollow ground with a razor-keen cut- 
ting edge and a pin-sharp point, mak- 


Victory 
Vignettes 


UM TH 


CAMP COOKE, Calif.—It was time 
for recall as the “Victory Division” 
Heutenant looked at his watch. At 
some distance his company—one from 
the Hellcat regiment—was intent 
Upon its task of ferreting out simu- 
lated enemy patrols. 


To assemble his men for return to 
their company area the officer sent 
Up a message to inform them that 
an entire enemy division was ad- 
vancing on their position. But the 
Company held fast and the lieuten- 
ant’s next message told them, with- 
out flourishes, to withdraw. 


answer: “Withdraw! Never heard of 
the word. We're attacking!” 

P. S—But they did go back for 
ow. 





The Rhino Regiment has gone in 
for boxing in a big way. Company 
by company, the men are given a 
week’s preliminary in the manly 
art by Cpl. Tommy Random, former 
Mid-Western bantamweight cham- 
Pion, and Pfc. Joe O’Brien, former 
Prominent California middleweight. 


After the preliminary, a com- 
Pany pairs its men according to 
Weight and runs off a series of 
three-minute one-round bouts in a 
morning “conditioning period.” 





As a pep talk to his battalion, the 
First Rounders’ reporter for the 
mp Cooke Clarion ended his col- 
umn with: “Have you written home 
lately, boys? After all, with gas, tires, 
Tubber, sugar, coffee, etc., being ra- 
ned, we should do something to 





bulld up the civilian morale.” 


The messenger came back with the| C 





—Signal Corps Photo, 


CPL. CHRISS L. YOUNGLOVE AND FRIEND 
Fort Warren will follow his design 


Soldier to Turn Scrap 
Into Knives to Stab Axis 


ing it effective for use either as a 
cutting or stabbing weapon. The 
blade is made of spring steel. 

The fiinger-grooved knife handle Is 
made of wood reclaimed from wheel 
spokes, and a hilt, made of scrap iron, 
will have raised portions—in the 
manner of brass knuckles—making 
the knife an effective striking wea- 
pon in close contact. 

There is a great demand for knives, 
as evidenced by the nation-wide cam- 
paign now in progress in which civil- 
ians are being urged to turn in hunt- 
ing and game knives. 





Guns Mired on Battlefield 
Moved by Giant Wreckers 


By CPL. PRESTON WILLIAMS 

CAMP BUTNER, N. C. — Mired 
deep in mud, similar to that now 
being encountered by United States 
fighting forces in the Far East, the 
M-7 gun mount—the death dealer 
that is keeping the Axis troops in 
Africa on the run—appeared to be 
out of combat until dry weather 
came again. 

Suddenly, a powerful wrecker with 
a swinging boom hove into sight 
over the crest of the knoll and made 
an about face approximately 75 feet 
from the mired gun mount. A half 
dozen soldiers piled off and started 
attaching chains and cables to the 
disabled gun mount. 

Gun Moved 

A few quick commands from the 
officer in charge, the grinding of 
gears and the gun mount starts a 
slow movement out of its muddy 
berth. 

“Start your motor—you have trac- 
tion,” shouts the officer to the mount 
crew. The aircraft engine begins to 
hum and presto—the gun mecunt is 


on solid ground again, ready for 
combat. 

Deep in the jungles of New 
Guinea? Somewhere in Asia? Or 
Africa? 

No! This was a demonstration on 


the reservation of Camp Butner, 
where members of the ‘78th “Light- 
ning” Division under the command 
of Maj. Gen. Edwin P. Parker Jr. 
undergo intensive training—training 
that is as near actual battle condi- 
tions as possible. 

It was a routine demonstration on 
the part an M-1 heavy wrecker plays 
in the “keep ’em moving” policy of 
the 778th Ordnance Company (light 
maintenance) commanded by Capt. 
Fred V. Noel. 

Lt. Col. Arthur V. Deal is division 
ordnance officer. 

Soldiers Learn 

On this particular afternoon, there 
were several hundred soldiers from 
various units of the “Lightning 
Division” and other Second Army 
units standing about in ankle to 
knee-deep mud watching the skilled 
operations of the wrecker crew. Also 
they were listening to Lt. S. M. 
Posner, who was standing on the 
hood of a jeep and speaking over a 
portable loud speaker, direct and 
explain every movement. 

“It is only through actual prac- 
tice you will ever know exactly what 
to do in a situation like this,” the 





lieutenant said. “Remember 
rear winch on the wrecker has a 
pulling power of 80 tons. This gun 
mount, fully loaded, is only about 23 
tons, so this will be a simple job 
compared to some we'll come across 
in actual combat. Once you master 
this technique, you'll know what to 
do to put a truck, a tank, a gun 
mount or other vital vehicles on the 
line and in action again. 

“That’s our job—we’ll do it.” 

The M-1 heavy wrecker is a regu- 
lar traveling machine shop, with a 
complete set of tools from a midget 
wrench to a cross-cut saw and weld- 
ing apparatus. 

Lots of Lift 

Mounted on a heavy chassis, the 
motive power is a 138-horsepower, 
six-cylinder engine which also fur- 
nishes the power for winding and 
unwinding the winches and boom. 

The rear winch has a traction 
power of 80 tons, the front winch 
10 tons and the boom a direct lift 


the | power of 10 tons. 





The wrecker car- 
ries its own anchoring devices 
(stakes and frames) to assure solid 
foundations. 

The M-7 gun mount 
from the Carolina mud 
the United States weapons most 
feared by Axis troops in Africa. 
Little was known of its power until 
news reports began to tell of tank 
columns being destroyed by a swift 
traveling land destroyer. 

Powered with an aircraft engine, 
the 23-ton death dealer has an edge 
of five to 10 miles per hour over 
tanks. The basic weapon is a 105 
mm. howitzer used in tank destruc- 
tion within a 1000 to 2000 yard 
range. In addition, it carries a .50- 
calibre anti-aircraft weapon that 
moves on a swivel. 

Its prime purpose is to cut in at 
the rear of a tank column, pick off 
the last tank and then move on up 
the line before the column can be 
reversed for attack. 


recovered 
is one of 





Tankmen Learn to Fight 
If They Lose Their Tank 


FORT KNOX, Ky.—Use of live am- 
munition in training may not be new, 
but those bullets are getting lower 
and lower—and those soldiers are 
learning to crawl like lizards, 


Machine-gun bullets whiz by at 
a height of only 30 inches on the 
new Armored Force assault course 
here, and officers and officer candi- 
dates undergoing the course don’t 
have to be told twice to keep low. 

They crawl across a battlefield, re- 
plete with fox holes, barbed wire, 
and trenches with parapets. They 
learn at first hand what machine gun, 
rifle and shell fire sounds like. They 
learn to keep cool while dynamite 
and TNT explode nearby. 

Part of the course centers about 
“Blitz Village,” an actual hamlet of 
streets and houses. Here the soldiers 
learn street reconnaisance, detection 
and making of booby traps, use of 
grenades to clear out buildings. 

Capt. Charles R. Williams, in 
charge of assault training, tells his 
men: “War is a dirty business. You 
can’t be a gentleman and stay alive 





Double Trouble for Sergeants 


By J. Gordon Fay 


CAMP SHELBY, Miss.—Soldiers 
who apparently start seeing double 
while walking down the “main drag” 
here are advised not to sign the 
pledge without checking up. They 
may have been looking at the Fisch- 
man twins. 

They wouldn’t be the first to be 
confused as to who is which between 
Joseph and David Fischman, privates 
first class and clerks with the 310th 
Medical Battalion. 

After about nine months in the 
Army, most of which has been spent 
in their present outfit, these human 
photostatic copies of each other still 
have their first sergeant guessing 





which is Joe and which is Dave, 

The 27-year-old twins don’t take 
undue advantage of their resem- 
blance to each other, but they were 
told early in their Army career that 
one could take the other’s place on 
KP, since no one could tell the dif- 
ference anyway. 

“The trouble is,” Joe—we think it 
was Joe—complained, “they usually 
put us on details together.” 

Their entrance into the service was 
made together after they decided 
that if one was drafted the other 
would enlist. Joe was called first 
and Dave went in with him. 

When they first arrived at Shelby, 
they were separated for a day with 
Joe assigned to the infantry. He was 





Art Classes, Music Help 
Sick Soldiers Get Well 


CAMP BLANDING, Fla.—A pro- 
gram of recreational therapy featur- 
ing classes in art has been instigated 
for convalescent soldiers at the 
Blanding station hospital, under the 
sponsorshiop of the hospital Red 
ross. 

Innovation by the Instructor, Pvt. 
Ulfort Wilke of the 30th Division, 
is playing music of the “Three B-s.” 
Beethoven, Brahms and Bach, while 
teaching the A-B-C’s of still life and 
portrait painting to help soldier- 
patients make a more rapid return 





Campbell Corporal Goes 
On Network Radio Show 


CAMP CAMPBELL, Ky.—Cpl. Jack 
Shafton, Company B, 88th Reconnais- 
sance Battalion, 8th Armored Divi- 
sion, will be a guest star on Dave 
Elman’s Hobby Lobby radio program 
today (Saturday). 

Corporal Shafton, a puppeteer, has 
been pulling strings for nine years. 
He calls his puppets ‘humanettes” 
and they average about 30 strings 
apiece. Probably his best perform- 
ance is the puppet bird which lays 
& puppet egg. The egg in turn breaks 
open and out comes a live baby 
chick. 





to active duty. 

“We are very glad to have the 
services of Private Wilke,” stated 
Miss Mary K. Hunt, assistant direc- 
tor of the hospital Red Cross. “I feel 
that the program of recreational 
therapy as opposed to occupational 
therapy will produce more and more 
benefits as time goes on,” Miss Hunt 
continued. 

Held three days a week in the Red 
Cross recreation hall, the two-hour 
classes also include a course in let- 
tering taught by Pvt. Walter Slovick 
of the 30th Division. 


PERSONALIZED 
STATIONERY 


With Military Insignia In 
Two Colors 


Name, address, proper insignia. 
Fine white, laid Bond. Boxed 
and delivered. Also printed Gift 
Boxes, cards. Free Folder, 
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returned to his brother’s outfit 
shortly. Both received their promo- 
tions to private first class on the 
same day. 

The twins stand at the same height 
and their weights differ only a pound 
or so, but their physical similarities 
go even further, 


Dave had his appendix removed 
and was told by the doctor that Joe 
would have to submit to the same 
operation shortly. Sure enough, it 
happened just that way. Joe’s ap- 
pendix was found in exactly the 
same place as Dave's. 

Not so long ago Dave bought sil- 
ver rimmed glasses, while Joe con- 
tinued to wear shell frames. Their 
buddies rejoiced over at last having 
a way to tell the two apart, but it 
didn’t work. Having almost iden- 
tical refraction in their glasses, the 
twins just exchanged specs from 
time to time and continued the con- 
fusion, 


on the field of battle.” 

So the men are taught how to kill 
with their bare hands, how to crush 
an enemy soldier’s skull, how to cut 
his throat. They learn the use of 
all types of grenades, from prima- 
cords to Molotov cocktails. They are 
trained with pistol, rifle, Tommy gun 
and machine gun. 


A tough obstacle course makes 
them tough soldiers, and practice 
fighting and maneuvering in wooded 
areas teaches them scouting, patrol- 
ling and ambushing. 


In other words, if a tankman loses 
his tank in combat or an armored 
infantryman leaves his armored ve- 
hicle, he'll still be a formidable 
fighter. 
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Croft 
Capers 
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CAMP CROFT, S. C.—THE UNIT- 
ED STATES gained 167 new citizens 
from alien-born men in khaki here 
through naturalization session in fed- 
eral courtroom of Spartanburg (S. 
C.) post office. Another large class, 
the eighth in the series, is slated for 
March 6... FIRST LT. HENRY C. 
BURNS of New York City, who as a 
veterinary surgeon was in the serv- 
ices of the Duke of Windsor for two 
and a half years in the Bahamas, re- 
cently assumed duties as assistant 
station veterinarian here ... 
CROFT All-Stars basketball team and 
Wofford (Spartanburg) cage quint 
met on the hardwoods in a benefit 
tilt to aid the Spartanburg “Buy A 
Bomber” campaign i. ee oo 
WALTER WADDLINGTON, in 
charge of military justice branch of 
the judge advocate’s office in the 
Fourth Service Command, spoke 
words of praise for the manner in 
which military justice is handled 
here, on occasion of his visit to the 
post... PVT. HANS H. NAMUTH, 
who covered the Spanish Civil War 
as a news photographer and once in 
the ranks of the French Foreign Le- 
gion, is among new interesting people 





found in Croft's training battalions. 
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Close Out Sale! 


Our Entire Stock of Deluxe 
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This same shirt sold elsewhere up to $15. 
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Prompt mail deliveries. Give 
sleeve length and collar size. 
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shoulder straps. 
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New 
Kinks 








Recent Inventions 
That May Find 
Places in War 


Maps With Depth 


The Army now has maps which 
can be seen in three dimensions. 
The same map printed twice, once in 
red and once in blue on the same 
sheet of paper. Because the lines 
deliberately are not printed on top 
of each other the map looks blurred 
until you look at it through spec- 
tacles which have one eyeglass col- 
ored red, the other blue. Then you 
get the illusion of depth. 


Sews Wounds 


A sewing machine manufacturer 
has developed a gadget for stitching 
battle wounds. 


Grenade Thrower 


A grenade throwing bag has been 
patented by R. A. Dobbelaar of 
Plainfield, N. J. It is really an 
adaptation of the stone and sling 
with which David slew G.oliath. The 
grenade is placed in a little bag 
with a drawstring in the loop of 
which is a, large wooden or plastic 
bead which rolls off the thrower’s 
fingers making it easy for the sol- 
dier to let go. The centrifugal effect 
of the overhead swing is claimed to 
give the throw greater range. The 
long wooden stick of the German 
“potato-masher” grenade presumably 
gives the same effect, but it is stiffer 
to handle, awkward to carry and 
interferes with the accuracy of the 
missile’s flight. 


Delayed Bombs 


The British are dropping delayed 
action bombs on German factories 
which permit the workers to escape 
before they explode. If a bomb re- 
moval squadron tries to move a 
bomb it goes off. 


Aid to Shipwrecked 


After conferring with Capt. Eddie 
Rickenbacker and other survivors 
of long period adrift at sea the Navy 
is installing a compact fishing kit 
in all its lifeboats and aboard planes. 
The kit also includes instructions 
and warnings about poisonous fish. 
It is said that fish can provide safe 
drinking water as well as _ food, 
merely by squeezing the juice out 
of cut-up pieces. Fish juice is said 
to taste somewhat 
clam juice. 


Jap Hair 


Japanese fiyers have been found 
with very long hair, which is be- 
lieved to be an attempt to protect 
their heads in the extremely ma- 
neuverable Zeros. Jap pilots wear 
bands around their waists to min- 
imize shock on their internal organs. 

It is recalled that old-time football 
players and fighters in this country 
used to let their beards and hair 
grow long as protection. 


Tanks 
According to Lt. Gen. Jacob L. 
Devers, Armored Force chief, the 


U. S. has the best projectile yet de- 
vised. It’s a shell that will pene- 
trate four inches of armor plate and 
burst inside a tank. Said General 
Devers: “We have taught our men 
to open fire from 3000 yards—an 
unusual distance. They catch the 
Germans by surprise. The Germans 
will have a lot more surprises be- 
fore long.” 


Glass Parachutes 


The Army is now using parachutes 
made of glass cloth to drop flares. 
The glass won't burn even in heat 
that would soften iron. 


like oyster or | 


march past a giant slogan. 
Badgers and Wolverines.” 


32ND DIVISION, which distinguished itself in driving the Japs out of New Guinea, held a gi- 
gantic rally paying tribute to the traditions and accomplishments of their division. Here they 





In case you can't make it out the last line reads: ‘We are the 


Signal Corps Photo. 





The present conflict has introduced 
a new class of war gases known as 
the nitrogen mustards, a group of 
blistering agents, Brig. Gen. Alden 
H. Waitt, author of the new book, 
Gas Warfare, states in the March 
Issue of the Infantry Journal. 

If the nitrogen mustards get into 
the eyes, they may cause blindness. 
Their vesicant action (blister-caus- 
ing) is not quite as bad as that of 
the mustard gas used in World War 
I. Like the well-known mustard gas, 
they have a delayed action of several 


hours before the blisters appear— 
poison ivy. If heavy concentrations 
of the nitrogen mustards are breathed 
into the lungs, a fatal action, which 
may be delayed as much as four days, 
may result, General Waitt reports. 
Nearly Odorless 

One of the greatest sources of dan- 
ger, with these chemical 
agents, is the difficulty of detecting 
them, They are nearly odorless, at 
most having a faintly fishy smell, 
instead of the rather strong garlic 
scent of “straight’’ mustard gas. If 








Record for 


CAMP CAMPBELL, Ky.—One of 
the most highly-trained platoons in 
|} the 12th Armored Division, the In- 
| telligence and Reconnaissanse Pla- 
| toon, Third Battalion, 56th Armored 





| Infantry Regiment, has been under-| 


going intensive physical training 
here. With every man a volunteer for 
these special tasks, the platoon is 
devoting six hours a week to instruc- 
tion in judo, conducted by Cpl. Virgil 
Govro, a professional wrestler in 
civilian life, and several hours of 
boxing are also on the weekly pro- 
gram, 

The platoon has set up a remark- 
able record for road marching, hik- 
ing 14 miles, with full field pack. in 
three hours with a two-mile double- 
time run across country without a 
stop. 

Under the supervision of Lt. Col. 
W. B. Means, and led by Lt. Joseph 
R. Raub, the members of the pla- 


Army to Decline Gifts 
Of Knives for Soldiers 


Following the receipt of wide- 
spread offers to donate knives and 
similar weapons for the use of Army 
personnel, the War Department an- 
nounced that no more of these gen- 
erous offers can be accepted at the 
present time. 

The necessity of conserving ship- 
ping space for items of essential 
military equipment was responsible 
for the new ruling. Trench knives 
of a new design are now under pro- 
curement by the Ordnance Depart- 
ment, for issuance to military per- 
sonnel requiring them. 





Campbell Unit Claims 
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Training 


toon are becoming individually ex- 
| pert in map reading, scouting and 
| patroling, and maintenance and driv- 





warfare | 





ling of vehicles. Every man is quali- 
fied to drive any vehicle, including | 
motorcycles, and in Pfc, Richard} 
Koos, the platoon has a motorcyclist 
| who has had six years’ professional | 
| experience in circus riding and hill | 
| climbing. 

The platoon is at the peak of physi- 
| cal condition and can double-time for 
an hour, running for eight-mmute 
| periods and walking two. Seven dif- 
| ferent foreign languages German, 
Spanish, French, Italian, Polish, 
Chinese and Japanese—are spoken 
by various members of the platoon. 
Sgt. Charles Brow is staff sergeant. 


Diary for All 
His Life’s 
n Open Book 


AMP CAMPBELL, Ky.—Life is 
literally an open book for T/5 David 
M. Pegnam of the 40th Signal Con- 
struction Battalion. 

The book lies on his work-table 
within easy reach and sight of all 


comers. In it is to be found a daily 
recording of his life in the Army 
and his activities in the passing 


scene of Camp Campbell. 

The record, while strictly personal, 
is also strictly public. Anyone may 
read the entries. 

This, Corporal Pegnam contends, 
is a sure-fire way to success and vic- 
tory in any battle of life, be it civilian 
or military. 








Army Joes Take a Cue from Chinese 


CAMP POLK, La.—If their tradi- 
tion is well-founded, the Chinese 
have helped soldiers of one unit in 
Camp Polk’s Eleventh Armored Divi- 
sion change their personalities over- 
night. 

Learning of the Oriental belief 
that men should change their names 
to suit themselves, and that the pow- 
er of names is more than supersti- 
tion, men of the 91st Reconnaissance 
Battalion here have re-named them- 
selves “Slugger” Cottillim, “Desper- 
ate” Flynn, etc., according to the 
latest barracks reports. 

Only difficulty in the system arose 
when appropriately-named “Shorty” 


Donadia decided he would adopt the 
monicker, “Gift of God.” To date, 
the only times Donadia is called by 





Monmouth Gives $4,000 
To March of Dimes 


FORT MONMOUTH, N. J.—Fort 
Monmouth’s “March of Dimes,” net- 
ted the Infantile Paralysis Fund 
$4,013.68, it was announced here by 
Chaplain Earnest E. Eells, in charge 
of the movement. Topping the list 
was that from the 15th Signal Train- 
ing Regiment, which gave $1,073.79. 





the latter name is when he talks in 
his sleep. 

Other names noted as the system 
catches on are “Sherlock” Holmes, 
“Clabber” Kleber, “Honest” Abraham, 
“Romeo” Racette, and “Army” Jones. 

No final decision has been reached 
as to who will bear the significant 


titles of “Superman,” “Rocks” or 
“Tiger.” 

Real thought is being given the 
donning of new names as the 
Armoraiders recall the importance 


attached to this Chinese custom by 
Hollywood's screen stars. The sol- 
diers feel their new tabs wil] have to 
deal a real job for them. 





New Type Gases Cause Blindness, 
And Blisters: Have Little Odor 


more or less after the fashion of 
nitrogen mustard bombs are dropped 
during a blitz with high explosives, 
they are very likely to go unde- 
tected. Several color tests with sen- 
sitized papers, crayons, ete, now 
available for other war chemicals, 
will detect the presence of nitrogen 
mustards as well. 


They can be kept out of eyes and 
lungs by prompt use of the gas mask, 
and they can be prevented from 


contact with the skin by means of | 


the same kind of protective clothing 
that has been devised for use against 
the older mustards. Soap and water 
are good decontaminating agents for 
clothing; bleaching powder solutions 
and light petroleum extracts for 
buildings, furniture, ete. 

Like the older mustard gases and 
lewisite, the nitrogen mustards are 
not really gases. They are liquids, 
or even easily melted solids, but be- 
cause they are thrown into the air 
in the form of an impalpably fine 
spray or mist they are called gases 
for convenience. They canbe 
dropped in bombs, thrown in artil- 
lery shell, or sprayed from special 
containers on airplanes, 

General Waitt gives concise first- 
aid directions: 

“The gas mask should be put on 
as soon as the gas is detected, and 
worn continuously until all danger 
of exposure has passed. As in the 
case of other vesicant agents, liquid- 
splashed clothing should be removed 
at first opportunity. A nitrogen mus- 
tard casualty should not remain in 
a heavily contaminated area unless 
the tactical situation makes his re- 
moval impractical. 

Use Water 

“If liquid agent has entered the 
eye, it must be washed out as quickly 
as possible, using water from the 
canteen for this purpose. This irri- 
gation can be done most effectively 
by another man. But in the absence 
of immediate help, the individual 
must attempt to flush his own eyes 
without delay. This is best done by 
lying on your back. The affected 
eye is pulled open by traction on the 
lower lid with the left hand, and 
water is slowly poured into the eye 
from the canteen held close to the 
eye with the right hand. The eye 
should be moved from side to side, 
and up and down, during the wash- 
ing. This process should be con- 
tinued for about five minutes if 
sufficient water is available. 

“Protective ointment should be 
used as for other blister gases. Since 
the ointment merely dilutes but does 
not destroy nitrogen mustard, it is 
necessary to wash off the film of 
ointment with water, or preferably 
with soap and water. If the contam- 
ination is positively identified as ni- 
trogen mustard, soap and water alone 
may be used for decontamination, but 
it is safer when doubt exists to use 
protective ointment first, followed by 
‘soap and water, or plain water. If 
redness has appeared on the skin, 
the use of the ointment should be 
omitted, and soap and water alone 
used. Blisters should not be opened 
until medical treatment is available.” 

Where eyes or skin have become 
contaminated, this mischief has al- 
ready been done, General Waitt 
states. However, there are standard 
eye and nose drops in the Army first- 
aid kit that will afford relief from 
pain in eyes and nose and an oijnt- 





ment that will ease itching and 
irritation of the skin. 
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| complete course by return mail. 


|notes in your daily task and when you 





Bits 
Bliss 
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By Cpl. George Street, 

FORT BLISS, Tex.—Sgt. Nat 
Finkelstein, who sees that means any 
prepared for several hundred hun 
soldiers each day at the Fort Bliy 
Reception Center, figuratively, is 4 
walking cook book. 

The veteran mess sergeant hag 4 
collection of more than 1100 of 
own recipes for preparing Variou 
dishes. They are carefully filed ay, 
and many of them are a strict “mij, 
tary secret.” His own formulas for 
making certain kinds of rolls, coo, 
ies, and pie fillings are known only 
to Sergeang Finkelstein. 

Sergeant Finkelstein has been 4 
mess sergeant for 22 years, including 
the service he saw in the last Wong 
War in Army kitchens. 

He has had a hand in the prepary 
tion of more than two million Mealy 
at the reception center and now helps 
superintend the work of 22 cooks, 
two bakers, three butchers and var, 
ous other men in the mess. 





Every one of the more than 2% 
Negroes in the Second Veterinary 
Company (separate) have signed a 
Class A pay reservation form to 
buy United States War Bonds, ag 
cording to an announcement made 
this week by the War Bond offic 
at Fort Bliss. 





More than 100 miles of roads arg 
being built through the bondockg 
east of Fort Bliss by the post em 
gineers office for use by all units 
that maneuver near Hueco Range, 

Formerly trucks, jeeps, tanks, and 
units of cavalry crossed the miles of 
desert by winding around the sand 
dunes and clumps of brush. Vehicles 
often got stuck in the sand and the 
humps and bumps resulted in soldiers 
getting bruises and caused much 
wear on tires. 


CARLISLE BARRACKS, Pa.—Two 
hundred and twenty enlisted men 
received commissions today (Satur. 
day) as the Medical Administrative 
Officer Candidate School here grad. 
uated its 13th and last class. In the 
future all medical administrative of. 
ficer training will be conducted at ” 
Camp Barkeley, Tex. 








In one hour’s time you can learn te 
write in 5 minutes what now require 
half aw hour by longhand! 

At lectures, in the classroom, in busl 
ness conferences, in court, over the ‘phone 
or radio . . . you can take down your 
notes as fast as you hear them... An 
amazingly simple system called SHORT 
SCRIPT—invented by A. Maerz, welk 
known author and researcher—lends wings 
to words—enables you to actually write is 
5 minutes what would require 30 minutes 
in longhand. 


NOT SHORTHAND! 


Shorthand takes months to master, ke 
tedious, difficult. SHORTSCRIPT is @ 
simple system of abbreviating the A.B.C.'s 
Even a 12-year-old can learn the funda 
mentals in an hour. Here is a boon te 
men in the Army. Can you write the 
alphabet? Then you can write SHORT: 
SCRIPT. 


TRY 5 DAYS AT MY RISKI 


Send coupon below with check or money 
order for only $1.00 and I'll send you the 
If you 
don't find SHORTSCRIPT fascinating and 
easy to learn—simply return and I'll re 
fund your money. You take no risk . +5 
so ACT NOW! [Descriptive circular upon 
request). 


Improve your spare time while in the 
Army. Make yourself more efficient by 
learning SHORTSCRIPT. 


It will come in handy In taking down 
return to civilian life you will have added 


an accomplishment that will help you ia 
many ways. 
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| i 
H. L. Lindquist, 

| Dept. 1-6, 2 W. 46th Bt., WN. ¥. co. | 

{ Send complete SHORTSCRIPT | 
course on 5 days’ trial for which I 

| enclose $1.00. If I am not de- { 
lighted you are to return my { 

| money. 

| Name t 

| Address 

| City, State ' 
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By Marshall Davis 
It all started back in 1917 when Sailor Walter 
8. Mack had a taste of wandering around strange 
towns while on leave with little money, nothing to do 


and no place to do it. You know how it is in some 


Army towns, even now. 

Anyhow, it gave him something to think about 
and now with another war on and as president of the 
Pepsi-Cola Co. he has started a chain of service clubs 
which have everything he wanted back in 1917. So 
far there are three, one in New York, the one pictured 
above in Washington, and one to open March 5 in San 
Francisco. 

Here in Washington four large floors designed to 
be restful, useful and above all to extend the feeling of 
welcome, You're supposed to barge in and use it as 


WANT— FREE) 
—_ 


“Away #s Coeod 
BuT HOME '+S 
Rerrer-” 
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though a bunch of you were sort of paying the rent 
and just keeping the place in case you should ever 
come to Washington for a spell. 

On the ground floor are the food bar and tables. 
Jumbo-sized hamburgers, frankfurters, egg and cheese 
sandwiches are 5 cents a throw—so is coffee and milk, 
but Pepsi-Cola is on the house and all you can drink. 

On the second floor you check your Coat and cap. 
Luggage can be checked for 10 minutes or a month. 
There are lots of deep, comfortable chairs, plenty of 
newspapers and magazines and a recording machine. 
Make as many records as you want, send them to any- 
one anywhere in the world —they’re free. Also on the 
cuff are greeting cards for every occasion, 

The third floor has writing tables and supplies, 
more soft cushioned lounges. and chairs, electric record 


Marshall Davis Sketches 


Pepsi-Cola Service Center 
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player with all types of music, grand piano and host- 
esses who don’t insist on entertaining you but are 
there to sew on a button, fix a rip, play cards or just 
talk if you're interested. 

The top floor consists of modern tiled showers, 
lockers and valets, ironing boards, a long high wall 
solid with mirror in front of which is a long string of 
deep set wash basins. At your service are shaving 
accessories including talcum powder, brushless lather 
and free blades. 

Managing the club is the famous American League 
first baseman, Joe Judge, who was with the Washing- 
ton Senators from 1915 to 1933. His assistant is Miss 
Rita McGarry. She's as beautiful and vivacious as her 


name, just the kind you could fall for, only the rules 
being what they are, I guess it wouldn’t do much good. 


Bucrw'’n uP” 
FOR A LTTLE 
SIGHTCEE/NGE 
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aqneuvers 


In 2nd Phase 


Third Army Resumes ‘Battle’ After} 


Brief Rest for Training 


MOBILE HEADQUARTERS, 
THIRD ARMY, SOMEWHERE IN 
LGUISIANA—Red troops swept for- 
ward to meet a powerful Blue invad- 
ing force as hostilities were resumed 
in the Third Army maneuvers. 

The second phase of the maneu- 
vers came after several days of 
training ordered by Maj. Gen, Dan 
I. Sultan, director of the maneuvers, 
at the conclusion of the first phase 
of strenuous field operation. 

Learn Overseas Lessons 

Toughened by three weeks of real- 
istic battle conditioning over the 
rugged Louisiana terrain, the ma- 
neuvering troops jumped off with 
new vigor into a tactical situation 
embodying lessons learned in over- 
seas battles during the past few 
weeks. 

Maj. Gen. Henry Terrell Jr., who 
commanded the Blue forces in the 
first two weeks of maneuvers, now 
leads the Reds, and Maj. Gen. R. B. 
Woodruff, commands the Blues. All 
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Barkeley 
Blasts 


MBit tnt nnHHe 


CAMP BARKELEY, Tex.—Possibly 
the most observing company in the 
entire Army is Co. C, 5ist Bn., 
MRTC, where Wallace C. Look and 
Graydon A. Peek are company clerk 
and assistant, respectively. 

Incidentally, both Look and Peek 
received their training in Co. C, Look 
the class just ahead of Peek. They 
have observed carefully everything 
going on in the company, according 
to Look, and what Look saw, he re- 
corded, and what Peek scrutinized, 
he recorded. Peek is from I-owa and 


Look is from California—the town 
of Eureka, which means “I have 
found it!” 





Inspired by the way “Pin-up” 
girls on walls attract the attention 
of soldiers, a cadreman in Co. D, 
65th Bn., has devised a method of 
getting the trainees to scrutinize 
the company’s bulletin board. 

Pvt. Sid Dickler, former band- 
leader, publicity man and actor’s 
manager and agent, clips unusual 
battle scenes, those involving the 
Medical Detachment in particular, 
and suitable cartoons from news- 
papers. Displayed on the bulletin 
board, and changed at regular in- 
tervals, they have drawn the train- 
ees to the board like molasses 
draws ants. . 





A victim of “mistaken identity,” 
Pvt. Jack Quan, trainee in Co. B, 
65th Bn., had two hours lopped off 
his pass time while his parents 
anxiously waited in town for a re- 
pnion. 

Quan stepped into the company 
office early Sunday morning to re- 
quest a pass. At the same time, an 
officer was calling a group together 
for a discussion of general orders. 
Spying Private Quan standing in the 
office, the officer ordered: “Come on, 
you too!” Quan followed the rest 
{nto the lecture room. Two hours 
later Quan returned to the company 
office and explained the situation to 
the first sergeant. He got his pass— 
with apologies. 





Set. E. R. Lemons, Co. B, 56th 
Bn., appreciates zeal in the train- 
ees working under his direction, 
but you can have zeal without be- 
ing fanatical, he claims. That was 
after he was shouted at by a 
trainee on guard duty and required 
to “advance and be recognized” by 
the guard—150 yards away on an 
entirely different post! 

“I walked down there and after 
I was recognized, I explained that 
he had called to me from another 
post,” sald Lemons. “That wasn’t 
all. I was in a hurry to get to my 
quarters and he called the corporal 
of the guard and I had to wait and 
talk to him, too.” 

Add this to the Ist of “added In- 
eentive.’ Members of Co. D, 4th 
Bn., have six goldbricks—genuine 
bricks covered with gold paint. The 
idea is this. When the next training 
unit arrives to take up work, one of 
the bricks is to be awarded to each 
of six men who stray off the beaten 

th the most during any one week. 

n other words—to get a goldbrick, 
you've got to be one. 

One brick is to be awarded in each 
platoon and the other two would 
go to a cadreman and officer, re- 
spectively, each week. If the plan is 
earried out, the six goldbricks would 

earry the shiny nuggets about with 
them for a week, until somebody else 
received the “award.” 





troops participating in the opening 
maneuver have been regrouped into 
forces radically different in compo- 
sition from the set-up for the first 
series of problems, 


Aggressiveness and initiative 
shown by the maneuvering troops 
drew high praise from General Sul- 
tan in the first full-length critique of 
the field training. 

Individuals Praised 


General Sultan singled out a num- 
ber of individuals and organizations 
for commendation. He particularly 
praised Lt. Col. Donald C. Gorton 
for his feat in leading his Blue bat- 
talion through Red lines and falling 
upon their rear in a devastating sur- 
prise attack. 

The high health rate of the troops 
and a remarkable:small number of 
accidents were noted by the general 
in his praise for the exceptional 
physical condition of the men and 
the training they had received .in 
camps. 

Calling for a thorough understand- 
ing of the “whys and wherefores” 
of the maneuvers, General Sultan 
urged all commanders to keep their 
men fully apprised of all operations. 
“Men will play the game more en- 
thusiastically and there will be more 
realism if they know what they are 
trying to accomplish,” General Sul- 
tan sald. 

Praises Yanks 

“The American soldier, with his in- 
telligence, keenness, and general un- 
derstanding, is entitled to this in- 
formation, and will perform more 
willingly and satisfactorily if he is 
kept informed.” 

Harry Coogan, Red infantryman, 
distinguished himself by skillful 
scouting when he made his way from 
deep in Blue territory to his own 
headquarters with valuable informa- 
tion of enemy dispositions. When 
his unit withdrew from an area un- 
der heavy fire by the Blues, Coogan 
remained behind. The attacking 
Blues paid him no notice, and he 
wandered around, talking to guards 
at various command posts. When 
darkness came he made his way 
through the Blue troops to his own 
lines. To verify his information, he 
took with him signs which the Blues 
had put up to identify their com- 
mand posts. He was able to furnish 
his commanding officer with the lo- 
cation of every command post of the 
Blue force through which he Passed. 


CRIN HAAN EUR INTRON 


Fort 
Sillables 


UOMO sata tS YH 


By Staff Sgt. John Gruenberg 

FORT SILL, Okla—When Pvt. 
William H. Krofft was inducted on 
January 19, his girl friend in the 
home town started to write him a 
letter, but she didn’t get his address 
until he arrived at the Field Artillery 
Replacement Center of Fort Sill for 
his basic training. 

The result: Private Krofft received 
two envelopes on the same day this 
week containing a 100-page letter, 50 
in each wrapper. One envelope was 
marked: “Open this first,” and the 
other one, “Open other letter first.” 

Krofft wrote only eight pages in 
reply. 





TOURNAMENT 


A table tennis tournament starts 
this week for all soldiers in training 
here. Each regiment will have its 
own tournament, as will the non- 
commissioned officers, and then a 
grand finale will be staged at the 
replacement center’s Cadre Club for 
non-coms. Pvt. Silas Olson is already 
the king of 8th Regiment table tennis 
but he will compete in the play-offs. 





EARLY TO BED 

It’s back to farm hours starting 
this week when reveille in the re- 
placement center moves back to 6:30 
a.m., instead of the 7 o'clock rising 
time which had been in eeffct during 
the winter. Taps is earlier, too, and 
the whole training schedule has been 
moved ahead accordingly one-half 
hour. 





GRIDDER 

Just a few months ago, Pvt. George 
Gibbons was performing in such a 
manner as to make him a choice at 
guard on the all-Big Six grid team 
for 1942. The University of Oklahoma 
gridder is now taking his basic train- 
ing in the Fort Sill replacement cen- 
ter learning how to operate 155-mm. 
howitzers, 





IT TAKES a good worker approx!- 
mately an hour to pack a parachute. 








watched an exhibition. 


































































































































































IN A POURING RAIN Lt. Gen. Jacob L. Devers, chief of the Armored Force (with a fur col- 
lar) and other Armored Force officers listened to an explanation of hand-to-hand combat 
methods by an officer of the Armored Force Assault Company at Fort Knox, Ky. Later they 





Ruffles, Champion Gate Crasher, 
Hopes to Crash Gates of Berlin 


By Sergeant Jack Isreal 

ANCON, C. Z.—Ruffles Johns 
broke a precedence of long standing. 
The self-acclaimed, world’s greatest 
gate crasher, paid to go to President 
Roosevelt’s Birthday Ball. 

When cornered at the hall, he ex- 
claimed, “Of course I paid. Why, 
gate crashing to me, is as stamp col- 
lecting is to others, it’s a sort of hob- 
by. Now don’t get me wrong,” he 
added, “I could of crashed this 
Birthday Ball, if I wantéd to, but it’s 
for a good cause, and I wanted to 
pay.” 

Want to Crash Berlin 

Johns is stationed in Panama and 
is listed as S/Sgt. Ralph Johns, postal 
clerk. When he enlisted in the Army 
in December, 1940, he put gate 
crashing career aside as puny com- 
pared to the opportunity of crashing 
the gate of Berlin—which he almost 


did accomplish, once. “I knew we 
would tangle with Germany soon, 
and I wanted to be in from the 
start,” he explained. 

Johns is ambitious. He would 
only crash important events, and 
almost crashed Hollywood. His ad- 


ventures and experiences would put 


Tom Sawyer to shame and one of 
these days, intends to write a book 
on his exploits. 

At the age of 12, he decided that 
anyone could pay to get into the star 
events. The trick was to get in 
without paying. So he started gate 
crashing at the fights held In his 
home town of New Castle, Pa. He 
got through the gates so often, that 
the guards gave up, and allowed him 
to go in at will. This, only increased 
the lure for greener pastures. 

Won a Bet 

His travels took him to every state 
in the Union, at least twice. He 
crashed gates at the Baer-Braddock 
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HEADQUARTERS, AGF—Apprecia- 
tion for the spirit of cooperation 
shown by officers, enlisted men and 
civilian employees on duty at head- 
quarters was expressed by Brig. Gen. 
Floyd L. Parks, chief of staff, in a 
message issued shortly before his de- 
parture last week for field duty. Col. 
James C. Christiansen has been 
named to succeed General Parks as 
chief of staff. 

Warrant officers newly assigned to 
headquarters were formally  pre- 
sented to Lt. Gen. Lesley J. McNair, 
commanding general of the Army 
Ground Forces, in the auditorium of 
the Army War College during the 
past week. The group was also re- 
ceived by Colonel Christiansen and 
Col. William L. Mitchell, new deputy 
chief of staff. 

Practical experience in the field of 
military-civilian liaison will be given 
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fight, Louis-Farr bouts, and the Rose 
Bowl games It was at the Louis- 
Schmeling fight that Ruffles was 
proclaimed the world’s champion 
gate crasher and won a $5 bet from 
Mike Jacobs, which almost sent him 
crashing into Germany. 

It started when Ruffles said he 
would be at the fight and in the ring 
to congratulate the winner at the 
finish. Mike Jacobs put a cordon of 
police around the stadium and ring, 
and after a thorough search, Ruffles 
was not to be found. When Louis hit 
the canvas, Ruffles was in the ring 
at the count of ten, holding up 
Schmeling’s hand. He had hid be- 
neath the ring the day before the 
fight. He collected the five. 

With his $5 in his pocket, he 
stowed away in a boat to crash the 
Olympics that were being held in 
Germany. His luck didn’t last, how- 





ever. It only gave him away Min 
gling with the crowd aboard ship, he 
ran his five up to $200, betting on the 
horses. When he came to collect the 
IOU’s from the purser, it was dis- 
covered that Ruffles’ name was not 
on the passenger list. Back to the 
United States, he came, after the ship 
landed in England. 


Ruffles John is tall, dark, with 
slick black hair; he resembles Ramon 
Navarro and Ricardo Cortez, He was 
a stand-in for both. If it wasn’t for 
the notorious Hollywood “change of 
heart” he would have achieved the 
height of his career, to play the part 
of Rudolph Valentino. 

Ruffles, proves his stories with pic 
tures and clippings of his accomplish- 
ments of which he keeps a big, thick 
scrap book. Because of all this proof 
he claims the title of world cham- 
pion gate crasher. 





Four EM Cited for Valor; 
Noce Given DSM at Devens 


FORT DEVENS, Mass.—Brig. Gen. 
Daniel Noce, who commands the En- 
gineer Amphibian Command at Camp 
Edwards, Mass., was awarded the 
Distinguished Service Medal, and 
four soldiers of an MP Escort Guard 
Company were awarded the Soldier’s 
Medal of Valor at ceremonies held 
here. Maj. Gen. Sherman Miles, 
commanding general of the First 
Service Command, made the awards. 

General Noce received the citation 
for “exceptional meritorious service” 
in organizing the Engineer Amphib- 
jan Command. 

The soldiers received the citations 
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graduates of the Army’s school of 
military government under a pro- 
gram announced by General McNair 
this week. A number of civil affairs 
officers will observe actual operation 
of the present liaison now required 
between the military and civilian 
authorities after being attached to 
units of the Army Ground Forces. 
Commanders of the units to which 
the civil affairs officers will be at- 
tached have been instructed by Gen- 
eral McNair to afford them an op- 
portunity to familiarize themselves 
with the military organization, com- 
postion and operational methods of 
the Ground Force compnents. 
SECOND ARMY—Maneuvers which 
are scheduled to begin late in April 
will again be in Lebanon, Tenn., It 
was announced this week. The ma- 
neuvers will be held over an area 
somewhat larger than that used last 








for heroism displayed while on duty 
as guards aboard a prisoner of war 
train that was derailed and wrecked 
near Nevada, Mo., last Dec. 12 
Though two of them were injured, 
they succeeded in helping extricate 
others injured and trapped in the 
burning train. 

The men were Sgt. Louis J. De 
Filipo, 24; Cpl. Frances T. Ryan, 38} 
Cpl. Joseph E. McCarthy, 31; and 
Pfe. Morris Samovitz, 26. 

The men received the medals be 
fore a parade formation of their com- 
pany, the 324th Military Police 
Escort Guard. 
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The Week’s News of the Army Ground Forces 


Straight from Headquarters in Washington 
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year by thousands of Second Army 
troops. Service units are scheduled 
to begin arriving in the maneuver 
area early in April with tactical 
troops moving in later. Lt. Gen. Ben 
Lear, Second Army commander, is 
the maneuvers director. 

General Lear saw his Second Army 
Rangers in action recently on the 
screen at a private showing of news 
reel shots taken at the Second Army 
Ranger School conducted at Camp 
Forrest, Tenn. 

ARMORED FORCE NEWS—Maj. 
Gen. Lunsford E. Oliver, who as an 
engineer officer of the Armored Force 
was instrumental in developing the 
inflated pontoon bridge used by Arm- 
ored Engineer battalions, returned 
from Tunisia recently to Fort Knox 
Ky. where he conferred with L 
Gen. Jacob L. Devers and addresse 
Armored Force officers, 
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FORT LEONARD WOOD, Mo.—A 
Nazi Village,” a replica of a similar 
Jocality in Germany, was stormed by 


een 
Livingston 


mona A 


CAMP LIVINGSTON, La.—Only 
two years old, but*a thriving young- 
ster, the 46th F.A. Brigade greets the 
readers of the Army Times. We were 
activated here in February, 1941, 
and have been turning out thousands 
of crack artillerymen since. There 
are three regiments here, the 350th 
FA. (155 mm. howitzers), 351st F.A. 
(155 mm. howitzers), and the 353rd 
FA. 155 guns). There’s a lot going 
on down here we'd like you to know 
about, so it’s—on the way, sir! 
. ° * 

Brigade Headquarters Battery 
has one of the hottest basketball 
teams in these parts. Hoopsters 
pave won 17 straight games this 
year, including several college con- 
tests. The players and their fancy 

knames are: John “Uncle Tom” 
Whittaker, Frederick “Beanpole” 
Strickland, Roy “Mike” Webb, Ray- 


Nazi Village’ Captured 
In Ranger Graduation 


crack troops of the Eighth Motorized 
Division as the concluding feature of 
graduation exercises of a Ranger 
school here. The troops attacked the 
village, populated with German dum- 
mies and thick with land mines 
which exploded often dangerously 
close to the Rangers, using ball am- 
munition, and in the actual demon- 
stration of an attack in the zone of 
operations machine guns were fired 
30 inches above the ground. The at- 
tack a success, the troops slashed to 
ribbons a huge Nazi flag displayed in 
the center of the village. 


The village attack was but one fea- 
ture of the afternoon maneuvers, 
which ranged from crossing a river 
on toggle bridges over water heav- 
ily mined, to tank stalking and dem- 
onstration in overhead firing and 
camouflage. Perhaps the most inter- 








esting feature of the afternoon was | 
the plunging through barbed wire | 
barriers while rifle fire and machine | 


the troop’s heads. 

Diplomas were presented to the 
officers and enlisted men graduating 
from the school by Maj. Gen. William 
C. McMahon. Maj. Benjamin C. 
Chapla, commandant, was chairman 
of the graduating ceremony, and the 
introductory address was given by 
Brig. Gen. Raymond G. Lehman. 


This group, schooled in Ranger 


gun fire blazed a few inches above | 


| GI Harem Thrills Audience 


POLK’S ‘OFF LIMITS’ 








—ith Armored Photo. 


Seven generals attended the premiere. 


CAMP POLK, La.—Glittering with 
all the pomp and ceremony of a 


urgent mission of securing the Ger- 
man-held contract for GI harems 


moustache. 
Having this information to work 


col mond “Sugar Ray” Robinson, Paul tactics, the most deadly in modern | Hollywood opening, the 7th Armored|from ‘“Jurkey.” General Private,| with, the five-star general opens the 
' “De Count” Counter and Charles warfare, will instruct other classes|Division unlimbered its big enter-| played by Private John J. Lange, car-| final scene in Tamara’s boudoir with 
bat “Plink” Crowe. in the plan to make the Eighth Divi-|tainment guns at the premiere show-| ried the role in a fine, military man-|a bedroom glint in his eye and a 
they 2 sion predominantly a Ranger divi-|ing of “Off Limits,” an original musi-|ner, replete with five illuminated | nifty American “brush” adorning his 
Capt. Lewis J. Bowen, special serv- sion. The class was composed of|cal comedy. stars on each shoulder. upper lip. The rest is a cinch. 
——= } ie officer, is acting a little wary officers and men drawn from all units| The colorful musical, written by| Omar Ochmud, the “Jurkish” em- 


rs 


after getting a talent classification 
form with the following entry under 
the What Musical Instrument Do 
You Play column—“Guitar—by air.” 
He doesn’t want to get tangled up 
with a ghost or invisible man in the 
show he is planning. 
* >. . 
T/Sgt. Harold McCray and his. 
14-piece band of solid swingsters 











in the division. 


In the words of the commandant, 
Major Chapla, the school taught the 
soldiers to “kill before being killed,” 
and sought to achieve a decided ag- 
gressor complex in every one of the 
division’s soldiers. 


AMODAU 























Cpl. Phil Alexander and Mrs. Jean 
Van Winkle, was acclaimed a smash- 
ing success by the first night crowd 
of one thousand buck privates and 
seven generals who attended the first 
show, as well_ as officers, wives, 
and guests of Commanding General 
Lindsay McDonald Silvester, who 
lustily applauded the second perform- 
ance from the rousing overture to the 





peror and “the greatest Jurk in all 
the world,” through his interpreter, 
Abu Benoway, gives the general the 
key to the harem situation in a hilari- 
ous dialogue in their native tongue— 
interspersed with choice GI phrase- 
ology. They explain that, because of 
her great beauty, the “Jurkish” 
dancer, Tamara, is the most influen- 
tial of the “Jurks” and it is she who 





Members of the cast included Cpl. 
Irving London, as Omar the Great 
Jurk; Cpl. Walter Gluckman, his in- 
terpreter; S/Sgt. Robert Van Rite, 
the commanding officer; Pfc. William 
F. Donahue as the first sergeant, a 
harem girl, and as John L. Lewis} 
Cpl. Edward W. Gary, the major gene 
eral; and Cpl. Monroe H. Bashford, 
as Tamara, the female Jurk. 

Songs were written and arranged 

















* final “Song of the Seventh.” holds the harem situation in her| by Cpl. B. C. Dunford, Jr., and in- 
a... Ce, = ee McClellan The plot concerns a private, who,| grasp. The reason Hitler has the har-| cluded such titles as “GI Love You,” 
on the that they recently played seven in a dream of splendor, is made ajem option, they inform the general,|“On My Way to Washington,” and 
ct the dates in eight nights. It’s a top- IRT¢ Blasts five-star general and assigned the]is because Tamara is intrigued by his! “Generals in General.” 
is _ notch outfit that boasts players . se agg 
aS no from some of the biggest name 
to the bands in the country. YOVUNOTHHONISLLIVOIDNL LAS. NEPEHOARPEGDAAON ETOSHA AORN F H t H k 7 It All 
oa ean ow HOM Horror to Housekeeping; 
ith Lethal leather will be handed out|ees in Company D, 16th Battalion, 
wi in large doses when the 351st Regi-|can offer no alibi now if they get 
tamon mental boxing team meets the 5th |“gigged” for unpressed uniforms at A eals to Mag Readers at Shelby 
A Tank Group from Camp ee inspections. The company has in- 
vt for — on March 3rd. The Tankmen have |stalled an “Ironing Room” in the B a hi di Aneaie. th 1 = 
ze of “ S y J. Gordon Fay Nationa eographic, according to ren't e pulp magazines and 
d the gen Bin Pry 4 w reeg Ace re ane tee re CAMP SHELBY, Miss.—From Su- org a takes a ne “ey mae — — the most popular 
e part § the narrowest of margins. Paced by|all hours. per Comics to Good Housekeeping— kinds o — = —_ ; or : bar 80 ~e as ot quite, according 
Pvt. Jimmy Campbell, brigade heavy- a yes, we said Good Housekeeping— picture magazine, the ot! er to read. | to ra . T. Strawn, assistant post 
h pie | weight champ and Golden Glover, General Phil sking soldiers on this post go for maga-| The — o rnd fos —_— ae ve 
plish- the 351ist is set to keep the Clai- ins ‘des H Se eke Bag zines in a big way. an a tu 2 — a pres ‘ Dime for Thrill 
thick | borne boys in the rosin most of the — oy - ae Ss That's the result of a survey which|!¥ and Saturday Review o Sh see §6When sclélere drop in at the PX, 
proot | evening ee, as is his wont on such occa | tarted out to determine what kind|ture—indicates that Camp Shelby thewfee lele te of dimen thal 
cham: sions and asked: of magazines Shelby men read, but| holds a considerable number of clas-| eyre ‘ikely to plop down thelr 
ummm | ~=|6 “What would you do if your | .,geq with librarians, post exchange | S!cal music lovers, theater fans and = - on — < the —— in the 
— | shoes were worn out and had holes | ocials, and newsstand operators|™men interested especially in what Sod dnonaed Sines > ; ye p 
M in them?” avowing that soldiers will read any-|!s new on the book shelves. Prairies but am cone all PX ] . 
axey Replied the trainee, promptly: thing between two paper covers lit- Shutter Mags Click hy a tee snrinnn. | = 
“It'd take them to the supply ana / 0 e pulps as against those of the 
erally dog-eared. Despite the ban on cameras in| petter “mags.” a c 
s sergeant and turn them in for SAL- . : fhe aS a | bette gs, fairly complimen 
Mixtures VATION.” Follow Nation’s Tastes camp, shutterbugs are still reading| tary picture of Shelby men’s reading 
Maybe he’s got something there. Of course, soldier reading tastes a. Ser ee wee bow peo tastes is obtained. 
anni AN yd gg schon ate otis oak Guanes coal agit, Midition.” Captain Strawn de. 
CAMP MAXEY, Tex.—Pvt. Jacques} A celebrity in Company B, Ninth| tions as Esquire, New Yorker, Time,| fishermen keep the sporting maga-| j46n more contin thus en tha bebe 
duty Fray of Co. K, 405th Infantry, form- | Battalion, is Pvt. Robert I. Williams, | Newsweek and Readers’ Digest in| zines busy. ter publications than on the pulps.” 
; War er member of the internationally | He’s renowned in his home country |Service Club libraries fit only for] Shelby men are definitely interest-| “a. Goog Souschnbénin 2 Wel 
ecked known piano duo of Jacques Fray |of Duplin County, N. C., as champion starting fires by the time a week-|ed in becoming better soldiers. Li- that is apparently a bet ae rs 3 
. and Mario Braggiotti, was honorably | “tyog Caller.” Private Williams is the | end of hard reading is over. brariangs feel that there's no ques- post exchanges pthed neh ro pA. te 
ured, discharged from the Army recently | king in short, medium and long range| Then there is another group,|tion about his and cite as proof the ing up, for 4 newestend ¢ bebe of 
‘icate to return to an important post with|ag well as corn field hollering. No|Smaller but still large enough tojever increasing demands for Infan- nearby Mattloshure “#6 a that 2 
| the the Office of War Information. A|ciaimants have come forward as yet | Wear out one copy per library each|try Journal, Our Army, Military Re-| surprising ry - ; ° : thet 
\ native of France, Fray had held &| to» challenge his title. week, which waits faithfully for the| view and the Army and Navy Jour-| ss iictiy feminine ma oan es Oe a 
De- confidential post with the OWI for publications in a class with Nation,|nal. Soldiers who handle the big} +) .oiaier per poe e ate 80 
1, 35; f a year prior to his induction. JOBS New Republic, Harpers and Atlantic| guns are getting up a cry for the : os ¢ 
and Fellow trainees of Cpl. Alfredo and Monthly. Field Artillery Journal. 
» bee Miss } 2 a ao oo Lynn ~! ie ern D, Eighth " MP School Held 
ess at rvice Clu o. I, a attalion, wondered why the pair 
olles sued a call to all amateur talent [took such a keen interest in Fox They re In The Army Now Oe 
— at Camp Maxey to expose them- |Holes and why both men were in| t ivingston 
selves to public acclaim. Regular | complete accord in agreeing the +4 
wi) talent nights are being held and |Holes were never dug deep enough. 7 
7 those interested are given a chance |That is they wondered until they | CAMP LIVINGSTON, La—The 
- to air their talents. These try- |learned that both men had been un-| 46th Field Artillery Brigade, first to 
res outs are merely a ae to a |dertakers in civilian life. | organize a Negro Military Police unit 
super vaudeville program planned Remember the gag about the man hits duake an 
for an early production date. who had the job of making the holes | in this Vicinity two years ago, is now 
daiememni in doughnuts? Well, here at the} conducting another MP school. The 
me | Station KPLT, Paris, Tex., intro-|IRTC there’s a man whose job was | school is strictly a brigade affair, to 
duced the 405th Inf. Orchestra to|a counterpart of the doughnut-hole | provide the organization with a group 
rmy Camp Maxey and the surrounding | cutter’s. He’s Pvt. Fern Gamman, and | of trained men who will be imme 
uled territory via the airwaves recently. | he worked at cutting the toe-holes in | diately available at any time. 
uver e orchestra, under supervision of | women’s footgear. | : : 
tical Lt. Joseph C. Bates and leader Cpl. And speaking of jobs Pvt. Basil J. | t ee. —_ been a beng va 
Ben Fred Witherell, made its air debut |Lodovico of Company C, 17th Bat-| we pee s, directed +d a thes c= 
, is With a 30-minute program. talion, held one that was rather| oad *\ halt ef the ie » MP 
sansa nifty. His (job?) was arranging the | a ~: Ra - . ti e a a b 
rmy Recently added to the impressive |coiffures of Pittsburgh women. Ca ac _ now a me a ne Btn 
the eeremonies of retreat in Camp - Servi ree 9 oa sll “ah - 
»WwS- Headquarters Area is the resound- Pvt. David Douglas, Company C, on it “a te a pew "tas 
rmy ing boom of an old model French | 11th Battalion, rivaled the absent- rom the ; ~~ ee r 
amp 75mm. cannon. . Headquarters per- minded one night last week when, egy | te) 5 e earl a” prs r 
sonnel are slightly wary of future after finishing a meal in an Annis- rig. _ corge = gen riga : 
firings because the windows rattled | ton restaurant, he picked up the scaheion er, to institute the presen 
Maj. vociferously on the initial try-out. | dishes and started for the kitchen training. 
an with them. An innovation at the school is the 
ree Currently showing at Service Club thorough instruction the men are 
the 0. 1 ig an all-Camp Maxey art ex-| Frontwards or backwards, it makes : receiving in “Judo.” The techniques 
rm- hibit. Outstanding work exhibited | no difference how four trainees in the | ei being taught, however, differ from 
ned Was done by Pfc. Freddie Weunch, |17th Battalion sign their names. The | —By Cpl. Pat Murphy, Camp Livingston, La. those learned by men going into 
10%, Pvt. Bernard Strauss, Pvt. Horis|reason? Well, see for yourself. They a : combat. The MP type is designed 
Li Bocrates, Pvt. Paul McLeod, Corporal | are: Dickson D, Dickson, Lurey Lu- | The cute guy who used to work in LaPetit Femme merely to aid the police in controlling 
sé Machlin and an anonymous sketch |rey, Holsinger M. Holsinger, and | Dress Shoppe. a recalcitrant soldier, and not to 
a second lieutenant. Carr E. Carr, injure him in any way. 
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Self-Propelled Artillery NotNew, 


But Caught Rommel by Surprise 


The United States Army is rapidly 
being equipped with the best self- 
propelled artillery in action, accord- 
ing to Secretary of War Henry L. 
Stimson. 

Back of that statement lies a story 
which begins at least a quarter of a 
century ago and extends to a critical 
moment last December when Ameri- 
can-made artillery of this type went 
into action in the Egyptian desert. 


British Tried Them 

Over the sands up toward the front 
that day rolled a regiment of British 
artillery, an old regiment whose 
proud traditions extend back into 
the horse-drawn days. Now it was 
entirely motorized. Its guns were not 
wheeled field artillery coupled to 
trucks but self-propelled 105 mm. 
howitzers mounted on a medium tank 
chassis, shipped from the United 
States only a short time before. 

Swift-moving, with a tank’s armor 
sacrificed to speed, they lacked over- 
head protection. But forward and to 
the right of the howitzer tube was a 
50 calibre anti-aircraft machine gun, 
its mount resembling a pulpit, It 
was that mount which caused the | 
Tommies the regiment passed to call 
out, christening the guns: “There go 
the Priests!” 

A fast light tank carrYing the for- 
ward observer left the column and 
darted ahead. Behind a crest the reg- | 


iment deployed and went into posi- | 


| 


tion. No time was lost. Every vehicle | 
contained its gun crew and ammuni-| 
tion. From each, telephone wire was | 
unreeled and connected to the switch- | 
board in the executive officer’s arm-j| 
ored car. In case the wire was shot | 
out, there was a radio beside the! 
gunner. 
Fire at Unseen Enemy 

Back from the observer came a} 
radio report of a target: an enemy | 
tank concentration‘at a point several 
thousand yards beyond the crest. 
That it could not be seen from the 
gun position did not matter. These 
were howitzers whose high-angle fire 
is especially adapted to indirect lay- 
ing. 

Data was figured, phoned to the 
guns, and set. Fire! Shells soared 
over the crest and burst. Again the 
observer’s voice over the radio—so 
many yards left, so many short. Cor- | 
rections were made. The howitzers 
spoke again, recoiled and slid back 
into battery. This time there were 
target hits. Now, all the regiment's 
24 guns blasted away with volleys 
that crashed into the mass of Ger- 
man tanks and put them out of ac- 
tion. Before enemy counter-batteries 
could find them, the swift self-pro- 
pelleds sped away to a new position. 

That day and the days that fol- 
lowed the “Priests” played a notable 
part in the smashing attack of the 
British Eighth Army that drove Rom- 
mel back from the approaches to 
Alexandria and sent him reeling in 
retreat through Libya. 

Not New 

Such was the effective debut of a 
weapon which has been called new 
and secret. Actually it is neither. The 
shipment of these guns to Egypt 
had been announced by Prime Min- 
ister Churchill. They are novel only 
in the sense that they are an im- 
provisation. Yet this was no spur-of- 
the-moment accomplishment. The 
call never could have been answered 
but for the years of experimentation 
that preceded it. 

Self-propelled artillery (any cannon 
mounfed on a motor vehicle—truck, 
half- or full-track—is so classed) 
dates back to the last war. From 
guns drawn by tractors came the 
idea of mounting the gun on the 
tractor itself. 

In 1916 two commercial companies 
in the United States and one in 
France went to work on gun motor 
carriages. From one of the American 
designs 200 self-propelled 75 mm. 
anti-aircraft guns were built, primar- 
ily for service around coast defenses; 
they continued in use until eight 
years ago. 

After the armistice, mounts for 
various calibres were completed and 





tested. It was foreseen that self- 
propelled artillery could fill vital 
needs in modern warfare. As the 


tank had proved to be the answer to 

the machine gun so might this new 

mobile artillery counteract the tank. 
Funds Run Out 

But the day came when the short- 
age of available funds was such that 
they could be devoted only to the 
most important uses. Development 
was brought to a full stop in 1925 
and not resumed until 1939. 

Then the painstaking process of 
designing, making pilot models and 
testing them started again. The tri- 
umphs of the German panzer divi- 
sions in Poland, France, lent decided 
impetus. So did our own maneuvers 
in North Carolina in October and 
November, 1941, when the First 
Army threw back the onslaught of 
the tanks of two armored divisions 
by attacking them first with impro- 
vised” self-propelied artiliery—75’s 

od 


—— +e ee 





mounted on 2%-ton trucks. 

Just about that time ordnance fin- 
ished a rush, stop-gap job; a 75 mm. 
mounted on a half-track. Fifty of 
them had reached the Philippines be- 
fore the Japanese attacked. Their ef- 
fective work against landing parties 
and on the retreat to Bataan shoved 
the self-propelled program into high 
gear. 


Interspersed by stop-gap jobs, the 
ordnance department now has pro- 
duced the following standardized gun 
motor carriages: 37 mm., 75 mm., and 
the 105 mm. howitzer. Heavier cali- 
bres are in prospect. 

Arrived Just in Time 

How they arrived in time is one of 
the little-know dramas of the war. 
When the British foresaw the need 


of them and sent their hurry call, no 
such quantity self-propelled artillery 
of that particular type existed. How- 
ever, the 105 mm. howitzer and the 
medium tank were in production. 
Ordnance took the two and, in the 
poetic phrase which technical men 
occasionally permit themselves, “mar- 
ried” them, 


Factories turned out the combina- 
tion at top speed. Transports rushed 
them over thousands of miles of land 
and sea. En route on the last stage 
of their journey desert modifications 
were made. they reached their desti- 
nation with just enough margin for 
British gun crews to be trained on 
them. Then they rolled up to the 
front. You know the rest. So does 





Rommel. 
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AT A FORMAL REVIEW, the silver stars of a brigadier general 





are pinned on the new commanding general of Fort Riley, 
Kans., Robert W. Strong. Col. Oliver I. Holman is shown 
with General Strong, who had just returned from Africa be- 
fore assuming command of the nation’s only cavalry replace- 


ment training center. 


—CRTC Photo. 





Paratroops Land,\c' 


Rush to Buy Bond\= 


A 
— 
a 


Carnival in Canal Zone Is Aidejf' 


By Army and Navy 


By Sgt. Jack Israel 


CANAL ZONE—Paratroops, in one 
of the most spectacular shows ever 
witnessed here, bailed out of planes 
to purchase war bonds, during a 
carnival held in the Balboa Stadium. 
This jump concluded a_ three-day 
War Bond Carnival conducted by 
local authorities to raise $500,000— 
a goal set for War Bond purchases. 

Interrupting the din of the milling 
crowds jamming the Army and Navy 
exhibits, dance pavillion, side shows 
and vaudeville acts, three huge troop 
transport planes circled overhead, 
leveled off and dropped vari-colored 
canvas wrapped packages contain- 
ing guns, ammunition and equip- 
ment. As the packages floated to the 
ground the many different colored 
chutes struck by the descending sun, 


| painted a polka-dot pattern in the 


sky. 
Land, Then Buy Bonds 

The gaping crowd watched the 
planes gain altitude and level off 
again to disgorge paratroops under 
the command of Maj. Wood G. Jorge 
and Capt. Don R. Pay. During the 
descent of the parachutists, Lt. Hugh 
Robinson described the demonstra- 
tion over a loudspeaker. Upon 
reaching the ground the paratroop- 
ers gathered their equipment and 
were quickly rushed off to the booths 
where they purchased War Bonds. 

No less spectacular than the para- 
chute jump was the carnival itself. 
Although there was admission 
charges to the grounds, exhibits and 
shows, all the money spent was re- 
funded in the form of War Stamps 
and Bonds. The public had the 
choice of saving their redemption 
tickets until they had enough to buy 
War Bonds or return them for 
Stamps. Actually, no one spent any 
money at the carnival, for all money 
was returned in Bonds and Stamps. 

Although the War Bond Carnival 
was a civilian affair, the cooperation 
of the Army and Navy helped make 
it a complete success. 

Bond booths were operated by 
Army and Navy personnel. Army 
supplied performers for the vaudeville 
acts. The Air Force sent its talented 
group of performers, while Army 
bands supplied the music. 

All Branches Helped 

Practically every branch of the 
service cooperated in the carnival. 
It was through the Quartermaster 
Corps that canvas for tents and 
booths were obtained. The Bakers 
and Cooks School supplied the rells 
and buns for hot dogs and hamburg- 
ers, The Coast Artillery Command 
put up exhibits of searchlights, 
sound detectors, control stations and 





Real Bullets Whiz 


"No Man’s 


CAMP EDWARDS, Mass. — Laid 
out in a corner of Camp Edwards 
are two training courses known as 
“No Man's Land” where infantrymen 
of the 36th Division are learning the 


real meaning of fighting under fire. 

In this area, littered with dead 
stumps, logs and trees, and pocked 
with trenches and craters, the in- 
fantrymen slither and creep through 
mud and snow while machine gun 
bullets whistle a scant two feet over 
their heads and charges of dynamite 
are set off all around them, splatter- 
ing them with mud and debris. 


Land’ at 


Laid out by the 111th Engineers 
and built by the 143rd and 141st In- 
fantries to accustom the men to bat- 
tle conditions, the courses are 200 
feet wide and 300 feet long. Two 
trenches, 30 craters, barbed wire en- 
tanglements and a _ doub le apron 
fence mark the course and provide 
handicaps for the men. An officer 
stationed in one of the two control 
towers directs the dynamite blasts 
and the fire of the two expert ma- 
chine gunners. Powder monkeys care- 
full prepare the charges and place 
them in craters on the course. 





The officer has the soldiers line up 





Edwards 


at the far end of the course and at 
his signal they fall to the ground 
and start the long advance to the 
other end, 300 feet away. 


Cautioned at the start to keep low 
to the ground, they need no further 
warning when the machine guns 
start chattering and bullets whine 
close to their ground-hugging bodies. 
The dynamite blasts send debris 
high into the air to simulate artillery 
fire and to test the soldier’s ability 
to “take it” under fire. 

A few trips over this course’ and 
the infantryman is ready for the real 
“No Man’s Land.” 





Officer, EM 


CAMP CAMPBELL, Ky.—Soidier’s 
Medals were awarded an officer and 
an enlisted man in a formal ceremony 
here last week. 

Lt. Murray G. Cordin and Pfc. Cleo 
T. Coleman, both of the 365th Engi- 
neer General Service Regiment, re- 
ceived the citations before the entire 


Cited for Rescue Work 


| regiment. The troops were massed 
in formation on the Second Army pa- 
rade grounds at the post. Brig. Gen. 
George L. Eberle, assisting command- 
ing general of the 98th Division, pre- 
sented the medals, 

The citation reads, “For heroism 
displayed in rescuing a soldier from 





Brothers Stick 


Together 


Even in Picking Girls 


FORT MONROE, Va.—Pvts. Abe 
and Frank Borloff are not Siamese 
twins, but one could hardly be 
blamed for so thinking, after an in- 
spection of their military records, 

They both received their notices 
to report for induction on the same 
day. They were inducted simultane- 
ously on Aug. 8, 1942, and left to- 
gether on Aug. 22, 1942, for the New 
Cumberland, Pa, Reception Center; 


Su eee ee eo oe we oe ee - 


where they were both assigned to 
Company G and occupied adjoining 
beds. After remaining there 12 days, 
they were both sent to Fort Monroe. 

Both are assigned to the DEML 
section, where they once again oc- 
cupy adjoining beds. Now they both 
drive trucks for the post motor pool. 

Both are engaged to a girl named 
Sylvia—but they are two different 





girls. gs 





drowning in a stream near Camp 
Campbell, Ky., on December 28, 1942.” 

Prompting the awards was the res- 
cue of Pvt. William D. Jackson, 40th 
Signal Construction Battalion, who 
was nearly drowned when his jeep 
overturned into the swirling waters 
of the Red River near Camp Camp- 
bell. 


Private Coleman, who was standing 
on the bank, immediately jumped in 
and swam to the entirely submerged 
vehicle. Private Jackson could not 
swim and was floundering helplessly 
in the middle of the stream until the 
rescuer reached him. 


At the same time, Lieutenant Cor- 
din had jumped into the water from 
upstream and had swum quite a dis- 
tance to help. The bank was too 
steep and high to permit crawling 
out, and the rescuers had to cling 
to overhanging branches until a 
boat arrived to pick them up. 

Except for the ducking, no one was 
injured. 





power plants. The Mobile Force 
played rifles, machine guns, antl. 
guns and three jeeps, two of 
were used for kiddy rides. Half-trag 
scout cars and a@ light tank was », 
hibited by the Cavalry. Camo 
displays were put up by the Corps yf 
Engineers, 


—s 
by 


whig 
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The Navy featured torpedoes, Kan} = 


Y guns, depth charges and mi 
Signal men of the Navy stationed » 
both ends of the grounds sent and 
received messages for the publ 

a price, later returned in Stamps. 
while other sailors “dressed ship’ 
with signal flags. 


AULA aT 


Benning 
Briefs 


UNH LH 


FORT BENNING, Ga.—Seventy. 
three members of the 17th Company 
of the First Student Training Regi. 
ment set a new all-time record for 
the Infantry School by qualifying ay 
experts in firing the Browning Auto. 
matic Rifle, toppling the former ree. 
ord of 68 experts for any previous 
candidate class. 

High score was made by Candidate 
William R. Whitney, with a mark of 
164. 





COLONEL IS STUDENT 


Lt. Col. Jaime Velasquez Camacho, 
former military aide to President 
Manuel Quezon of the Philippines, 
and former chief of staff of the 9ist 
Division of the Filipino army, is now 
a student at the Infantry School. 

When President Quezon decided to 
leave Bataan for the southern islands 
on a submarine, Colonel Velasquez 
was intrusted with important papers 
to take to Mindinao. He, with others, 
ran the Jap blockade in a surface 


craft, and was forced to cross the ° 


channel in a canoe. Upon rejoining 
President Quezon, he was ordered 
to accompany the party to Australla 
and then to the United States. 

Colonel Velasquez was graduated 
from West Point in 1931. He was at 
the Infantry School at Fort Benning 
in 1938, and is also a graduate of the 
Command and General Staff School 
at Fort Leavenworth, Kans. 





Set. Louis Lipp, secretary and 
chief clerk of the post rationing 
board, is the recipient of the 
Voluntary Service Award from the 
Office of Price- Administration for 
outstanding work in ‘connection 
with the rationing program. 





Thirteen Redemptorist Missionaries 
and their Superior, the Rev. Joseph 
Turner, will live for a week as sol- 
diers, sleeping in barracks, eating in 
mess halls and maintaining the 
rigorous schedule of the post when 
ad arrive at Fort Benning March 


Each missionary in this Catholic 
Mission will travel to as many units 
as possible to conduct services each 
day. They will be accompanied by 
Army chaplains. The priests will 
adapt themselves to the soldiers’ life 
to prevent conflict with the training 
program. 





Pvt. Pow Lem Chin of the 29th 
Infantry Bugle Corps is in_ the 
market for a lyricist. “Chin,” an 
advanced music student who often 
turns his hand to composing, has 
penned a march which he plans to 
dedicates to the WAAC’s. Profess- 
ing inability to write lyrics him- 
self, Chin lives in mortal fear that 
the WAAC’s may be forever un- 
aware either of him or his song 
unless he finds a collaborator. 


LONG RECORDS 


Three-quarters of a century is the 
length of service of three sergeants 
in the Service Battalion, Third Stu- 
dent Training Regiment. One of them 
Ist Sgt. Morris Jackson, who has 
been in the service for 26 years, has 
had only 50 days furlough in his en- 
tire enlistment. 


M/Sgt. Samuel Sellers, with 2 
years service, has the longest record 
of enlistment. He, as was Sergeant 
Jackson, was a member of General 
Pershing’s Special Guard and par- 
ticipated in chasing Pancho Villa, the 
Mexican bandit. 

T/Sgt. George Heywood, with 
21 years service to his credit, saw 
action with the famous 92nd Division. 
Together, the three can tell stories 
of the battles of St. Mihiel, the Ar 
gonne, Chateau Thierry, the Mexican 
border, the Philippines and many 
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LICYCLONE MOSE 


The Dance 


By Cpl. Grover Page, Jr., 


Camp Livingston, La. 
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The office cat got eight out of 10. 
Would you let him lick you? 

1. Appointment of Dwight D. Eis- 
qhower to the rank of full general 
makes him the 12th officer in the 
history of the United States Army to 
hold that rank. Who was the first? 
A. George Washington. 

B. Andrew Jackson. 

C. Ulysses S. Grant. 

D. John J. Pershing. 

* + . 

9, When the National Anthem is 
played over the radio it is not neces- 
sary to stand at attention. 

True False 
s 

3. What’s your estimate as to the 
total number of casualties, both killed 
and wounded, in the war to date? 

500,000 5,000,000 10,000,000 

20,000,000 50,000,000 
. . 

4. When an enemy officer is cap- 

tured, the U. S. pays him a salary. 
True False 


5. U. S. battleships are named af- 
ter— 
A, Cities. 
, B. Famous men. 
C. States. 


6. Armored Force, which has spear- 
headed many American attacks in 
Africa since the invasion as well as 
doing yeomanlike work in the Paci- 
fic, is years old. 
2% 


5% 


814 
10% 
7 s 
1. If the instructor says you need 
to brush up on your kinaesthetics, 
he means— 
A—You aren’t so hot at judo. 
B—You better learn to start a fire 
without matches. 
C—Your shooting eye is getting, 
rusty. 
s 


8. Venereal disease rate In the U. 
8. armed forces is 40 per 1,000 per 
year, probably the lowest military 
rate in our history. This is the 
civilian rate. 


% 


the same as 
8% 5% 
. 
9. Of course, you may disagree, but 
the Office of War Information says 
that the Army’s favorite food is— 
A—Steak. 
B.—Mashed potatoes. 
O—Hot dogs. 
* 
10. Can you match these generals 
with their new commands? 
A—Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower. 
B—Lt. Gen. Frank M. Andrews. 
C—Maj. Gen. Lewis H. Brereton. 


(a) American forces in the Euro- 
pean theater. 

(b) Allied forces in Africa and the 
Mediterranean. 

(c) American forces in the Middle 
East. 





(Answers on Page 16) 





BULLET HOLES in warplane 
fuselages can be repaired quickly 









WE WERE VERY SUCCESSFUL THIS 


EVENING. THE CAMELS ARE ON THEIR 
WAY TO DELIVER THE SUPPLIES TO 
OUR FRIENDS OUTSIDE THE CITY.. 












THE PROFIT WILL BE 
SWEET TO LOOK UPON. 
iS IT NOT TIME FOR A 
MORE ELABORATE MOVE” 


TO MAKE THEM 








4s 





| WONDER IF ANY OF 

OUR RED CROSS SUPPLIES 

WERE SWIPED DURING 
THE AIR RAID 








here’s the story he came back with: 


Time says the Army likes hot dogs 
other meat, dislikes soup. 


Army fried potatoes. 
tatoes, dislike 
youse guys.) 


Time says Army likes fruits and 
better than pie. 


(Dow Field likes steaks 
and cutlets better than any other meat, dislikes stew.) 

Time says the Army likes mashed potatoes, dislikes 
(Dow Field men like fried po- 
potatoes au gratin—that’s cheese to 


(Dow Field likes pie and ice cream 


TS A PRETTY SMELLO 

FELLOW WHO'LL ROB 

WOMEN AND CHILDREN 

ALREADY PINCHED To 

POVERTY TO FEED 
THE Axis 








Who's Right? 


“That 
To make 


coffee. 
to cocoa.) 


ham. Then roast 
green vegetables, 
better than any (Dow Field says 
all greens except 

Time says for 
favorites, canned 
and gelatins. 
says for dessert, 
gelatin desserts 
tins. 









NO GREEDY ONE.. 
OPERATIONS ARE 
SCATTERED ANO SMALL 


LIKE PETTY THIEVERY 






Least popular, puddings. 








By Sgt. A. J. Abruzzo, 


Armored 


Force, Fort Knox, Ky. 





Our 










MENT MAKES IT CLUMSY 
FOR THEM TO COMPLAIN 
ABOUT EVERY LITTLE 
BIT OF EQUIPMENT 
THAT DISAPPEARS 






LOOK 














WE HAVE THE. LOCAL 
POLICE CONFUSED AND- 
OUR PLANS CONTINUE 
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1 WISH | COULD SLEUTH 
OUT THE DIRTY DEALER 
AND TARGET HIM FOR 


Soldiers Disagree with Time 


DOW FIELD, Me.—When Time Magazine published 
what was described as a survey of Army eating habits, 
the men at Dow Field raised a howl of protest. 
isn't the way we feel,” they said, “or is it?” 
sure they sent S/Sgt. Raymond Weeks to check and 


much more than fruit or gelatin.) 
Time says Army likes coffee weak, prefers cocoa to 
(Dow Field likes coffee strong, prefers coffee 


Time says next to hot dogs, soldiers liked baked 


veal and sausage. Never strong for 
the soldier especially detests kale. 
next to steaks, the men like fried 


chicken, baked ham, and roast beef and lamb. Dislike 


escarole.) 

dessert, cakes and cookies are top 
fruits next. Pies trail fruit salads 
(Dow Field 
pies and cakes are grekt favorites, 


fruit salad trails pies and cake—then fruits and gela- 
Least popular, puddings.) 
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CAMP EDWARDS, Mass.—Teach- 
ing prospective anti-aircraft officers 
to give commands with the proper 
ring of authority in their voices is 
the prime object of the Anti-Aircraft 
Artillery Training Center’s Voice and 
Command School, organized under 
the supervision of Ist Lt. John Nu- 
gent, commanding officer of Head- 
quarters Battery. 

Starting out with the basic princi- 
ples of drill, the prospective officer 
faces a stiff program in squad, pla- 
toon, battery and regimental forma- 
tions. He learns to correctly give 





by using new explosive rivets. 


commands, and follows up from 





smaller groups of men to handling 
an entire regiment at a time. 
The program is being carried out 





Special Service 


Anything to do with Special Service 
Makes us nervous, 
Anything to do with recreation 
Leaves us with an unpleasant sen- 
sation. 
To normal pleasures 
We're impervious 
Since we got involved with Special 
Servious. 
Found on an office wall at 








Fort Braga, N. ¢ 


Learn How to Give Orders 


with the knowledge in mind that the 


average officer candidate has seldom | 


had opportunities to do much in the 
way of public speaking. The candi- 
date learns to enunciate vowels prop- 
erly, and, standing in front of the 
class, runs through commands. When 
the soldier leaves for the Anti-Air- 
craft Artillery Officer Candidate 
School at Camp Davis, N. C., he is 
reasonably sure that, because of this 
school, his voice will be in good con- 
dition to give commands. 

Assisting Lieutenant Nugent In in- 
structing the school, which holds 
classes each day, is 2nd Lt. Lionel 
Y. Chatel. 





HE'D LOOK SWELL 
WALTZING TO A THREP 
QUARTER TIME GUN 
BARRAGE... IF WE 
EVER FIND WHERE 
=\.THE VARMINT HANGS 
OUT.— 





SHUT THE 

BLINODS-._WE 

HAVE WORK 
To 0O 


\3 


Few Ask Delay 
To Pay Taxes 


CAMP RUCKER, Ala.—Only about 
2 per cent of the soldiers here are 
taking advantage of the right to ex- 
tend payment of fheir income tax 
until after the war, three deputy col- 
lectors who set up officge,to aid offi- 
cers, enlisted men and civilian em- 
ployees fill out their tax forms re 
ported. 

More than 900 men applied for free 
advice on income tax matters last 
week. Command and staff cars sur- 
rounded by fleets of restless jeeps 
filled a nearby parking area while 
perplexed potential tax payers, col- 
onels and privates both, hurried im 
from the field ‘to settle their accounts 
with Uncle Sam, 

The collectors not only gave free 
advice but actually computed the tax 
for those who had essential informa- 
tion on hand. Blank checks were 
available for men anxious to settle 
their debt promptly. 

The number of $50 privates solicit- 








jing advice was notable due to the 
fact that many soldiers, now earning 
| that amount, worked for high sak 
iarles or wages only a few months 
ago. 








‘Street Renamed to Honor 


‘Guadalcanal Heroes 


CAMP KOHLER, Calif.—North 
Avenue has become Guadalcanal 
Street by command of Brig. Gen. 8. 
H. Sherrill, commanding general ef 
Camp Kohler, in recognition of the 
courage of the forces which have 
driven the enemy from Guadalcanal 
Island. 











EVEN THE BEAR CANY 


THE MOST 
i SELL! 











HE DOESN'T LIKE 
THAT FLAT-TASTING 





TRY THIS COLA, MA‘AM...(TS 
ULAR ORINK 


ROVAL CROWN COLA, MA‘AM. 
EVERYBODY SEEMS TO LIKE 





iS THE BEST 


1 CAN UNDERSTAND 
THAT. THIS 
ROYAL CROWN COLA 


I EVER TASTED. 





SIMONE SIMON SAYS: 












COLA 

















NOT ONE BUT [WO PULL 





“Oui, oul—that’s the cola for 
me,” says Simone Stmon, who 
voted Royal Crown Cola best 
by taste-test. Winner in 5 out of 


6 group taste-teste Coast 
to coast, Royal Crown Cola. 
Try it today. 


FeOTAL, CROW, 


Best by Teste Test 
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Invention Saves 
Strain on Tents 


Grant Civilian Worker Offers J, 
vice to Government Free : 


By Cpl. Samuel L. Schor 


CAMP GRANT, Ill.—a device con- 
ceived by a Rockford, Ill, man for 
the control of expansion and con- 
traction in pole-type tents, may save 
the government thousands of dollars 
yearly by prolonging the life of Army 
tents. 

Agner Johnson, 57, is the owner 
of the device which has been submit- 
ted to the War Department through 
the Camp Grant Quartermaster’s 
office. It consists of a spring action 
on a tent pole spindle, which John- : F 
son says will absorb the normal ten- : om ko ‘ 
sion of the tent as well as abnormal 
strains. 










































































































Son Is MP 
Johnson, whose only son, Gus, 32, 
is with the M. P’s in Tennessee, 
conceived the device while he was ters, 
employed in Camp Grant’s reclama- neir OpP' 
tion shop in repairing assembly, hos- —Signal Corps Photy 
pital, pyramidal and ward tents. He SAVES TEN McCL! 
constructed a scale model pyramidal ; yllan | 
tent at his own shop to test the AQUCQEREULUAOUUUL AGU TAUEAROU UTE EAHA LAE ite first 
re gadget. . Victory 
i , When the model was completed, he Riley lost to 
THEIR COMMANDS are given in Spanish. This platoon shown enjoying Spanish songs of the | ‘ook it to Ht. ae a a ws. 3 
_ Rio Grande after drill is made up of men of Mexican descent and few of them speak English. |Tatter's A. oo deaenened: that he ca R d opener 
They are part of a new Infantry regiment at Fort Benning, Ga. Usually a command in Spanish | gested submitting the device to the oun up ast 
is followed by the same command in English. As they rapidly learn English, the English- | War Department as a contribution 
speaking soldiers are learning Spanish from them. ae ee eee er ney yTNNgmemE FORT 
ssented. 
—Army Photo. According to Lieutenant Lapperre, tame ~ =p ——— a = de 
the spring installation will contribute . ; ‘or 
iy Yr 
000 saul to the mulatentsing of strain andl CO ee r es Oe Oe 
H [ ° T k G sonatas rents and leone in tent can « ~' -- ~—— rh oc costes : 
A . ~|part in the demonstration of oven ICS 
Devens umnan rn [- an un thie thereby extending ae _ = head firing over the troops of thine 177! 
. this vital material and curtailing n-| division. Not a small part of the pre Thomas 
e « o e convenience and expense. It will] cession were the numerous dogs whapthe half 
Di est im ics ea f | ! in absorb expansion in the canvas M@-| prayed the shell fire with the met, 14-13, t) 
/ gs terial, he explained, which occurs] geems as though nearly every com!!! 14 
when it becomes damp or wet, there- pany in the division has a canine 
5 f by removing the strain which would | mascot. CAM 
FORT DEVENS, Mass.—Col. Edwin CAMP RUCKER, Ala.—Covered| personation of a prime-mover were | Otherwise take place unless the tent ning 
© Gunenest tas been named es with glory—and mud—a human anti-| five privates. And their A-T gun was | ropes were promptly loosened—which There 1s still plenty of time te § games 
ao tank gun stole the show during re-| a hapless, spread-eagled soldier. is not always immediately possible 
manding officer of the 366th Infantry t {M der field diti - enter the photograph of your wife, F one—* 
Regiment and is expected to assume = Pan — — ye yl a They sped their “weapon” across | “"der field conditions. sweetheart or sister in the contest § Fort § 
command early next month. He sue-| GP: aul J. er’s 81st Division! the field, suddenly halted and dug its Has Other Inventions to choose Miss Armorette, the § the lo 
ceeds Col. Joseph S. Leonard, who Th ai a the AT “spades”—and nose—into the soft| ‘The device, he added, will likewise} Queen of the Armored Fores [after 
left to take up a new assignment in e comman "aL officer of the oh Alabama mud. As the “gun” care-|absorb contraction in the canvas| Judges select the best pictures sent | et * 
Washington. Lt. Col. Howard Dono- pga Bs on across the! fully wiped bits of terrain from his|when drying; absorb the tension on| im each week and Armoraider votes x victor 
van Queen is currently serving as|\). 7. ‘arin “= J - if - pr person, his “trail legs” were moved | the tent wall caused by heavy wind,| mame the best of the selection. Send ) Tract 
acting commanding officer. His = aa 4 q er bd 4 into position, and once more he | weight of snow or other foreign mat-| your entries direct to the Armored 
Colonel Conquest, a graduate of| , Bese i. whedon hi the slammed into the mud. His arms|ter; relieve the tension brought} Force Headquarters, Fort Knor, or CAM 
Virginia Military Institute, and form-| ° 21 pM cane om Pickin von up| Were forced up, and back to become| about by excessive tightening of tent| to the Public Relations Office, 9h fTom™ 
er commander of the 176th (First)| 204 javing ‘em down in Thess — an improvised hand wheel and ele-|ropes; equalize the improper distri-| Armored Division, where they will }Dor's 
Virginia Infantry Regiment, has been ying realistic 1M-| vating knob, Firing orders whipped | bution of rope tension and curtail| be forwarded. cently 
in military service for 32 years. coe out; “Tank. Right front. Zero range.|loosening of tent pins from their ish h 
@ os 3] One lead. Fire when ready.” anchorage. The 9th Armored Division Boxing _ 
First Lt. Bertha M. Grady has |) At the signal “Hup,” the “plunger”| Johnson’s inventive mind brought] Tournament originally scheduled to mand 
been appointed principal chief | | was rammed down by the gunner and | him some fame and royalties in the| start February 17 has been postponed time 
nurse of the station hospital here. | : the unhappy “gun” gave a groan of|past. Among his inventions are a|for two weeks. Meanwhile, Hayden out cl 
She heads the-combined staff of ‘ despair as it fired with soundless yet | mechanical sled, paper cap, and about | “Young” Stuhley is continuing to get G 
nurses at both the new and old |; ~ convincing reality. Watching Wild-| a dozen others on which he obtained] his leather pushers in shape to pro alien 
station hospitals. ee cats howled. The crew sergeant burst | patents. At Camp Grant he is best! vide some interesting bouts for the 
» & with pride at the simulated attack.| known for fashioning “Jacob’s lad-| Armoraiders, The table tennis sharks FO! 
The Grimes are a fighting family. be And the A-T “gun” hurried to the| der,” a cargo net design on the|/are holding their tournament to de Issue 
The father is 1st. Sgt. Willlam|;— rear for a check-up on bent parts. |“ship’s deck” at the obstacle course.! termine the champ also. | aoe 
Grimes of Company G of the RRC} _ 
here at Devens, a veteran of World| © 
War I. Es Worth $50,000 ~4 
The oldest son, Clifton L., 24, is al © post 
first sergeant in the 826th Tank De-| : . 
stroyer Battalion, Camp Young, Indo, ° = 
z ainting Saved from Jap Vandals|: 
William T., 19 years old, is a cor- . . 
poral in the 614th Coast Artillery ay 
Regiment of Panama, the regiment Pi 
in which his father served during CAMP BUTNER, N. C.—A Chi-| years to complete the painting which | piece been preserved. oy 
the fiirst World War, and the young- nese oil paintings, 242 years old, once | is 42 feet long and 29 inches wide.| The picture had been handed dow’  fory, 
est, Howard W., 17, is in the Navy.|. guid 8 en ert treasurer of a Chinese Em It is in the form of a scroll and is|in a Chinese family from father 0 } ingt, 
as a | 7 painted on Szechuen (pronounced |son. In 1937, members of the family } pye, 
The Fort Devens boxing tourna-| ™ - peror and the heirloom of a for-| session) silk. Despite the fact that | fled to Shanghai as refuges. In 198 J trois 
ment got underway last week when Signal Corps Photo. | merly wealthy but now impoverished | it was painted in 1701-1703 A. D.,|as a token of their appreciation for Ten 
34 battlers put on 17 slug-fests before Soochow family, has been saved | there is not the slightest sign of de-|aid given them after all of thelf ji. 
1300 persons at the Sports Arena.) WHEN Lt. Gen. Walter | from Jap vandalism and is now safe|terioration. In fact, its vivid Ori-|money and land-holdings had beet fy, 
Krueger was given command |in the possession of a Camp Butner ental coloring consisting of every |taken from them by the Japs, the an 
First it was the WAACs placed | Australia Maj. Gen. Courtney | officer—Maj. John S. Tudor, com- color in the rainbow has the appear- | picture was smuggled out and turned } ,,,. 
side by side with soldiers, whether H. Hod ’ te k e manding officer of the 535th Quarter- | nce of being painted in Chinese oils | over to Major Tudor’s Chinese friend, Tex 
the soldiers liked it or not. . ges took over COM- | waster Service Battalion. only yesterday, so carefully has the | who fed and housed them. 
Now, it seems, they liked it, for of the new Sixth Army in Unlike numerous other priceless a ; 
= yey b ame yew Agee Fw _ mand of the Third Army and | pieces of Oriental art which are be- e dr 
ve n w soldiers ing destroyed by ruthless pillaging, I G ~ h | 
put on the Gilbert and Sullivan ot gg wa elense ——_ Sep combing a | stealing to yo nterest rows in ymp ony . 
operetta, “Gondoliers,” which will quarters at ort by the Ja 
, ps themselves, this oil e er 
be presented March 8 and 9. Sam Houston, Tex. General painting has been entrusted in care Record Hour t F t R | be 
Hodges also received a raise |of Major Tudor for the purpose of a or 1 cy si; 
Roy Johnson, assigned to Army]! in rank to lieutenant general. either being sold or held until after Al 
test in the recruit reception center, the war if no American purchaser is FORT RILEY, Kans.—Since Its in-; propriate program notes on the com 
a a new recruit named Roy John-| . R found. ; ception last fall, the weekly record | posers and their works, ( 
ih een Sind, Menened, cnt ot Tiny and Giant Soldiers PE ey bf Nene ge D. oe hour of symphonic music heard in| Listeners are encouraged to write | “D 
entice Geccent ’ B ddi B k ] g y eing worth approxi-| the North Chapel has attracted in-| letters home to families and friends | Jar 
, te uddies at Darkeley mately $50,000, the Chinese owner of] creased attendance and interest at| while listening to th ic, and | let 
Their fathers’ and mothers’ names the picture—who must remain name-/the nation’s only Cavalry Replace- iti facili Sp idea te the | cl 
are the same—John and Ida. CAMP BARKELEY, Tex.—Eighty-|less to keep the Japs from taking| ment Training Cent _ SERS TENNES ONS GROVES S08 Ut 
Both have the same birthday, May|five-pound Robert B. Perkins, who| revenge on him for sending the pic- nn gece a 
2% though a decade apart, one born| carries half his weight again on 10-|ture out of China—will give one- The program was inaugurated by| The records are played through) , 
in 1913, the other in 1923. mile marches and always heads for | half of the proceeds from the sale of Cpl. Charles Spaulding, who was/the amplifying system attached 10} at 
They have never met before and| home camp out in front of the gang, |the picture to the aid of Gen. Chiang | ‘Me assistant librarian at the CRTC. | the electric organ in the chapel, & | w 
as far as they know are not related. | would have to climb onto a chair to|Kai-Shek’s War Chest and will do-|Oviginally held at night, the pro-|suring complete volume and tone | g, 
- comb Albin Soergel’s hair. Parkins| nate the other half to help Chinese | ™@™5 "a met a wide be ree he 
° and Soergel are sidekicks, trainees| refuges. In turning over the picture |%™M0MS Olllcers and men Svatione ' 4 | 0 
Won t Retire in Co. B, 51st Medical Training bat-| to Major Tudor, the Chinese iuaate here, and it was decided to hold Won t Take Credit & 
talion, of the MRTC, both good sol-| written statement reads as follows: |‘®e™ on Sunday afternoons, when A 
CAMP HOOD, Tex—The “An- | diers. “It gives me great pleasure to| ‘hey would least conflict with train- CAMP RUCKER, Ala.—The lat | D 
clent and Honorable Order of Re- Perkins was out front on a recent|hand over my precious picture to| ims schedules. est attempt to disclaim responsi- | w 
treads” has been formed at Camp |10-mile march which ended two|you for the American people to see.| Eighteen volumes of recordings by| bility for rumors flying around | & 
Hood. hours, 40 minutes after it started, and|I have decided not to look upon this | various composers were presented to} Maj. Gen. Paul J. Mueller’s 8ist | © 
With the slogan, “Don’t retire, | carried full pack. He stands 4 feet,| picture as my own property, but to| the men of CRTC by Mark Warnow,| (Wildcat) Division is the the fol } ¥ 
be a retread,” officers who served | 10 inches, is 36, wears size 3-D shoes, | dispose of it and contribute part of|a director of the Armed Forces Mas-| lowing sign, posted in an artillery 
in the last war, then severed all |and had to sign three waivers on|what is received in supporting the| ter Record Co., Inc., to further stim-| battery latrine: 
connections with the Army but jsize to get into the service. Soergel|numberless refuges in China.” ulate appreciation and enjoyment of “Rumors which come out of I 
have returned to the service again |claims 20 years, stands 6 feet, 6| The picture was painted by Wang/| these music hours. Using these rec-| this latrine do not necessarily eX | , 
have formed the club for morale |inches, wears size 12 shoes, pushes|Shek-Kuo, or Wang Hui, “Sage of|ords, complete programs, planned in| press the opinions of the latrine 
and social purposes. the scales to 222 pounds. Painters.” It took the artist three| advance, can be arranged, with ap-| orderiies.” ‘ 
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SELMAN FIELD, La—Finals in 
Selman Field Golden Gloves 
ymmament are to be held next 
. The 922nd Guard Squadron 
far has 11 men in the finals, the 
11 the Guard Squadron started 
There are some contestants 
feel that the Guards have psy- 
hology on their side—some of the 
hters, it seems, can’t forget that 
heir opponents are M. P.’s. 
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| McCLELLAN FIELD, Calif.—Me- 
Jellan Field’s golf team dropped 
its first match in the Sacramento 
Victory Golf League. The flyers 
lost to the William Land Club, 
12-3. Mather Field also lost its 
opener in league play to Del Paso, 
114. Camp Kohler has yet to have 
its first league match. 
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FORT LEONARD WOOD, Mo— 


vas ap en they call Pvt. Harold Thomas 
- columyjaa one-man basketball team, they 
> the hilygereally mean it. Recently Thomas’ 
nN to takyiet the 119th Field Artillery 


of ovenfMedics defeated Reg. HQ Battery of 

s of the 177th Field Artillery, 29-22, and 
f the proje Thomas scored 24 points. But at 
dogs whypthe half, with Thomas’ team leading, 
the mengtl3, the one-man team had scored 
ery compel 14 of the Medics’ points. 


@ caning 





CAMP GRANT, Iil.—After win- 
ning 24 consecutive basketball 








time t — games, Camp Grant finally dropped 
ur wife, f one—a decisive 52-39 decision to 
contest | Fort Sheridan. Ironical thing about 
te, the | the loss was that it came the night 

Fores, | after Grant had rolled up its high- 
res sent | est score of the season, an 85-37 
er votes , Victory over the Peoria Caterpillar 
ym. Send ) Tractors. 

red 


irmo 

‘nox, or | CAMP VAN DORN, Miss.—Sgt. 
fice, 9th | Tommy Gomez, who wears Camp Van 
ney will Dorn’s Station Hospital colors, re- 
cently kayoed Claudio Villar, Span- 
lsh heavyweight champion in the 
third round of their scheduJed 10- 
round encounter. It was the first 
time that Villar had been knocked 
out cleanly in his 12 years of fight- 
ing. It was the 36th kayo victory 
for Gomez in 48 fights. 


| Boxing 
duled to 
ostponed 

Hayden 
ig to get 
» tO pro 


or i) PORT RILEY, Kans.—The March 


t to de issue of Knockout and Ring maga- 

i gines carry a story with pictures of 
the accomplishments of the 9th 
Armored Division boxing team dur- 
ing bouts with other units on the 
post. 


WACO ARMY FLYING SCHOOL, 
Tex.—_When the Gulf Coast All-Serv- 
fee Basketball Tournament is held 
in Waco, March 4-6, the starting five 
for the host team, the Waco Army 
Flying School, will include two for- 
mer baseball stars. Sid Hudson, 
former star pitcher for the Wash- 
ington Senators, and Walter “Hoot” 
Evers, who was grabbed by the De- 
troit Tigers after he had led Big 
Ten sluggers at Illinois, are the base- 











- po ball players turning their ability to 

: the the hardwood floor. Evers, who 

o oeal Played for Beaumont last summer, 

. friend, was third leading hitter in the 
Texas League. 


NEW CUMBERLAND, Pa.—An- 
drew Tomasic, former Temple foot- 
ball star and All-American and 
halfback for the Pittsburgh Steel- 
ers in the pro league last year, has 
been inducted and is awaiting as- 
signment at the New Cumberland 
Army Reception Center. 


y 
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CAMP EDWARDS, Mass.—Arthur 
“Dutch” Ayer, well-known New Eng- 
| land coach, sports official and ath- 
| letic director, has been appointed 
Civilian director of recreation and 
athletics at Camp Edwards. 


> write 
friends 
c, and 
for the 
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hed to 
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MIAMI BEACH, Fla.—Bill Dudley, 
ttar back for the Pittsburgh Steelers 
who led the pro league in yards 





ea gained by running the past season, 
og | B88 wasted little time in adopting 
dit his talents to a different sport. As 
‘4 & member of the 573 TSS in the 
Army Airforces Technical Command, 
e lat | Dudley is on the basketball team 
ponsi- | which won the first half champion- 
round | ship in its class and opened the sec- 
8ist | ond with a victory in which Dudley 
fol- } was one of the leading scorers, 
illery dauitmpecandasainneniieihianl 
é NAZI ARMY DOCTORS are being 
ca Permitted to retain civilian practice 
trine | ™ the side because of the shortage 


Bs 


PILL ROLLERS who are specialists in two jobs are thes 
Medical Battalion, Camp Forrest, Tenn., who were winners in a grenade throwing contest. 
Each man was given a $25 war bond by the 80th Division Special Service office, a $10 bill 
by the 80th Division and a three-day pass. Left to right, they are: Pfc. Carl J. Rennekamp, 
Pfc, Leonard J. Bielak, Sgt. ‘Lester J. Well, Sgt. icholas S. Rossi and Pfc, William E. Shine. 
Ccempany K, 318th Infantry, was second and received $10 each and three-day passes. Third 
prize of $5 each and three-day passs went to Headquarters Company, 317th Infantry. 





%. 





e members of Company B, 305th 
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CAMP EDWARDS, Mass. — Ski 
jumping as a popular winter sport 
may be comparatively. new in the 
United States, but Sgt. Ero E. Hecko, 
of the 3475th Ordnance Co., has been 
doing it for all but five of his 30 
years, and at the age of 14 he won 
his first trophy by setting what was 
the world’s ski jump record for boys. 
Sergeant Hecko was born and grew 
up in Ishpeming, Mich., where the 
Scandinavian and Finnish settlers 
start their offspring gliding through 
the winter snow almost as soon as 
they can walk. 





Broke Ski Record at 14 


Hecko was given his first skis at 
the age of five and soon was prac- 
tically living on them except during 
summer interludes. At 10 he easily 
passed the tests necessary to admit 
him to membership in the National 
Ski Association. It was this organi- 
zation which four years later present- 
ed him with the trophy signifying he 
had established a new ski jumping 
world’s record for boys. Young 
Hecko jumped 166 feet. 

From then on Hecko skied at every 
national meet held in this country. 
Conveniently enough, a large propor- 





COCHRAN FIELD, Ga. — Winners 
of the Atlanta Open Basketball Tour- 
nament on Sunday night, the Coch- 
ran Field Flyers now lay claim to the 
state championship on the basis of 
their tourney victory over a group of 
the best teams in Georgia. 

Camp Wheeler, winner of the com- 
petition last year, did not enter, and 
Cochran Field filled the breach, rep- 
resenting the service teams in the 
area. In making their way to the 
finals the Flyers defeated the Atlanta 
All-Stars, 38-23, the Georgia Evening 
College, 48-30, Piedmont College, with 
a string of 16 straight wins, 54-50, and 
in the finals overcame the Central 
Cafe team, undefeated for two years, 
58-49. 

In winning the title, Cochran 
boosted it srecord to 19 wins as 
against five losses, three of the losses 
being by three, two and one point, 
respectively. 

A mainstay in the tournament as 
well as throughout the season, has 
been Pfc. Dick Lee, former profes- 
sional star. Lee has averaged about 
14 points per game since the middle 
of the season despite the handicap of 
a severely twisted knee, Others who 





WOMEN HAVE replaced almost 
all soldier parachute packers at 
Army air fields. 


Cochran Field Claims 
Georgia Cage Crown 





have been prominent in the activities 
of Lt. A. S. Whitfield’s quintet have 
been Lts. Bill Harmon and C. B. Hol- 
combe, Cpl. Sam Schneider, and Pvts. 
Dan McGillicuddy, Bo Bowers and 
Ray Reed. 





Warren Boxers 
May Meet Riley 


FORT WARREN, Wyo.—Brig. Gen. 
J. A. Warden, commanding general 
of Fort Warren, has consented to 
send the post boxing team to Denver 
for a match with champion Joe 
Louis’ Fort Riley, Kans., team if the 
affair, now in the tentative stage, is 
approved. 

Seven champions and seven alter- 
nates in as many weight divisions 
would participate in the Denver 
show, which the Elks lodge plans to 
sponsor there for some relief au- 
thorized by the War Department. 
The weight divisions are 118 pounds, 
126, 135, 147, 160, 175 and heavy- 
weight. 


The card would be fought under 
National AAU rules of four two-min- 
ute rounds. It has tentatively been 
set for the latter part of February 
or the first part of March in the Den- 
ver auditorium. 
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@ medical service in Germany. 


Look Ahead America 





Look to the Sky for the 
Shape of Things to Come 


A new thrill for air-minded readers . . . 


up-to-the-minute, yes, real newsy fine 
stories and instructions. The perfect 3-point 
landing . . . flying . model building 


+ + + news. Get all three in every issue of 


AIR-AGE 


(The new aviation magazine) 


Many large 8/.x1!1%" ges are crammed 
with actual photographic pictures of scoops 
that will excite you . . . articles by leading 
authors on aviation tell you just what you 
want to know 


lsc A COPY 
On sale now at all newsstands 


Special Offer— $1 00 
a 


10 ISSUES FOR 


SILCO PUBLISHING CORP., Dept. A. T. 
160 West Broadway, New York 

Here is my dollar. Send me the next ten 
issues of AIR-AGE. 


NAME 





tion of the meets took place right In 
Ishpeming, which long ago was fa- 
mous for its winter sports and where, 
at about the beginning of the cen- 
tury, the first American get-together 
of skiers was held. 

The collection of trophies grew as 
Hecko’s prowess increased through 
the ensuing years, culminating in a 
jump of 235 feet, made at Ishpeming. 
Hecko has never equalled this, al- 
though he has come close to it. 
At 25 Hecko decided to leave the 
amateur ranks to try professional 
skiing in the East, which at the time 
—the 1937-38 season—suddenly be- 
came ski-conscious. 


skiing when the Axas has been 


Two years ago, when Hecko en- 
tered the Army, ski troops had not 
been organized and he was classified 
as an automobile mechanic on the 
basis of experience gained in his 


Ordnance Co. satisfies him all right. 
He figures he'll do the rest of his 


9,000 See 
Monmouth 
Scrappers 


FORT MONMOUTH, N. J.—More 
than 5,000 aitended the three-day 
“Golden Gloves” boxing tournament, 
sponsored by the 15th Signal Train- 
ing Regiment here last week. The 
finals will be held on March 3. Six- 
teen scrappers will represent the Sig- 
nal Corps at Newark later in March. 
A total of 31 battles was won on 
decisions and eight by the K. O. 
route. The quickest sleeping potient 
was given by Cpl. Edwin Kolland in 
the 147-pound division. He dropped 
Pfc. Louis Kalafos in 32 seconds of 
the initial round. 

Many big “name” fighters were 
contestants. There was a Beer, a 
Simon, a Jones, a Johnson, a John- 
ston and a Davis. Then there was 
a Shakespeare, an Early, a Field— 
and a Whitehouse from Washington, 

Cc . 


Fine refereeing was a highlight of 
the show. Included in the officials 
were Pvt. Tommy Yarosz, former 
midddleweight title contender and 
brother of Teddy, retired ex-cham- 
pion. 





Negro Runners 
Win Marathon 


GEIGER FIELD. Wash.—The Avia- 
tion Engineer runners, a 25-man Ne- 
gro team, won their second mara- 
thon victory in a row in the 12%. 
mile run from Geiger Field to 
Cheney, Wash. A month ago, in the 
opening race of the event, run from 
Cheney to Geiger Field, the Aviation 
group won with ease. This time 
their margin of victory was four 
minutes. 

The winning team, each man run- 
ning half a mile in near zero weather 
and with more than a foot of snow 
covering the ground, jumped into 
the lead right at the start and grad- 
ually widened their advantage. They 
covered the distance in 1 hour, 24 
minutes. Second honors went to the 
Engineers, in 1 hour, 29 minutes, 
while Signal Corps was third in 1 
hour, 33 minutes. 

This was not as good time as the 
first race, which was run in 1 hour, 


father’s trucking business. He’s|17 minutes, but running conditions 
naturally interested in what the ski| were considerably easier. Reversing 
troops are doing, but the 3475th|the procedure of one month ago, the 


winning team delivered a letter from 
Col. William G. Schauffler Jr., com- 
manding officer of Geiger Field, to 





liquidated. 


Mayor Moore of Cheney. 











leather trim. 


and play on it for 30 days. 
$25 per month each month fo 
months. 
cent if the entire amount is pai 
either plan, 
you've had a chance to try 
table! 
Cincinnati. 


Regulation Size 4x8 
We also offer to prepay the 


to the price of the table. 


1019 Broadway 





ADDRESS 





For Your Company Rec Hall— 
This Table Complete for $275.00 





It’s Thoroughly Modern, Fully Guaranteed, 
Meets Government Requirements. Olive Green 
Pebble Finish, Doweled Slate Bed, Blind Rails. 


Best double-quick cushions, high-grade rubber back bed 
cloth. Highest grade leather pocket equipment and 


HERE’S OUR RENTAL PURCHASE 
PLAN: Order the table now. Set it up 
Then pay 


Or if your budget will stand 
it, we'll allow you a discount of 2 per 


30 days from date of shipment. Under 
you pay nothing until 


The price of $275 is F. O. B., 


on the table and add this expense 


to be paid on receipt of invoice. 


The NATIONAL BILLIARD MFG. CO. 





Incladed FREE with 
the above table are: 
1 set Hyatt balls and 
Bakelite Cue Ball, 1 
eue rack, 1 ball rack, 
1 dezen spliced cues 
with fibre peints 
and bumpers at- 
tached, 1 triangle, 1 
bottle and shake balls, 
1 bridge, 1 rubberized 
dust cover, 1 set mark- 
ers complete with wire 
heok and stretcher, 1 
brash, 1 dozen chalks, 
1 dozen tips, 1 tube ce- 
ment, 1 book rules— 
with wrenches and 
complete supplies te 
assemble the table. 


r eleven 
d within 


out the 


freight 
Freight 











Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Letters may be sent to prisoners of 
war through the ordinary mail as 
goon as the next of kin receive offi- 
cial notice of capture, the American 
Red Cross pointed out this week. 


The statement was made in re- 
sponse to scores of inquiries from 
friends and relatives of soldiers taken 
captive in the Philippines whose 
names recently have been forwarded 
to the United States by Japan 
through the International Red Cross 
Committee. Friends and _ relatives 
wishing to write prisoners of war in 
the Philippines must follow these in- 
structions: 

























In the upper left corner of the en- 
velope typewrite or print in block 
capitals, Prisoner of War, and direct- 
ly below, Prisonnier de Guerre; in 
the upper right hand corner, Postage 
Free, and directly below, Franc du 
Port; directly below the address, Via 
New York, N. Y. This is how the 
envelope should look when correctly 
addressed: 





How to Write Yanks 
Held by Japanese 


Correspondence With Men Taken 
In. Philippines Now Possible 


Space should be left on the front of 
the envelope for the forwarding ad- 
dress to be added by the Japanese 
Red Cross. When a definite prison 
camp address is received, this should 
be substituted for c/o Japanese Red 
Cross, Tokyo. 

For a civilian internee, the second 
line of the address should read Amer- 
ican Civilian Internee held by Japan 
in the Philippines, and _ similarly, 
when the internment camp address 
is known, this should be substituted 
for c/o Japanese Red Cross, Tokyo. 

The name and address of the send- 
er must be clearly indicated on the 
back of the envelope. All letters, no 
matter in what part of the country 
they are posted, are forwarded 
through New York. 

Letters should be brief and of a 
purely personal nature with no men- 
tion of war, politics, shipping, war 
production or defense, the Red Cross 
warns. To avoid delay in foreign cen- 
sorship offices, they should be either 
typewritten or printed 


























Prisoner of War 
Prisonnier de Guerre 





Prisoner’s rank, full name, and branch of service 
(U. S. Army, U. S. N., or U. S. M. C.) 
Interned by Japan in the Philippine Islands 


Postage Free 
Franc du Port 


like a large teapot. Inside 


samples of paint and fabric are sub- 
mitted to violet rays, heat, water 
sprays and alternate periods of dry- 


Two weeks of exposure of the ma- 
terials in the accelerated weathering 
device is equivalent to six months of 
ordinary weather outdoors. 


In it go the materials used for 
camouflage, to see what sort of pun- 
ishment they can take. 

The laboratory is full of dioramas 
representing terrain which American 
soldiers will encounter from the jun- 
gles of Guadalcanal and the desert of 
Africa to the Arctic wastes of Alaska. 
Small models clad in a variety of uni- 
forms are tried out in these to ascer- 
tain the type with minimum visibili- 
ty. All sorts of camouflage ideas are 





‘Teapot’ Is Camouflage Test 


FORT BELVOIR, Va.—There’s a 
tempest in a teapot every day at the 
Engineer’s Board camouflage labora- 
tory here at the home of the Army 
Engineer Corps, 

The teapot is a copper drum about 
3 feet high and 3 feet in diameter, 


set up in miniature. Realistic tiny 
landscapes are made with model 
houses and clumps of moss for trees. 
Airdromes on these landscapes are 
painted out one way and another to 
determine the best methods of ob- 
scuring them, 

Engineer Corps camouflage battal- 
ions go into the field and devise the 
best methods of camouflage with the 
materials available. 








Various commercial firms have 
posed that the Army use dy, & Y 
models of tanks and guns, and 
ous decoys, made of knock-down », Pp! 
terials, even cardboard. None of they, CAM 
ideas has been practical. The App ppsinciple 
would much rather ship a rea}’ oy subje 
than a dummy to Africa. But ensive | 
camouflage engineers are SUPPoOsed | 




















improvise such dummies in the “ + 
theater. ice by 

nd repre 

Bion of t] 


Soldiers May Get Reindeer Meat jashingt 


American troops may soon be eat- 
ing reindeer steaks as an answer to 
two pressing problems—the meat 
shortage and the overpopulation of 
reindeer on Nunivak Island, off the 
coast of Alaska, 

From fewer than 200 animals 
planted there shortly after the first 
World War, the herd on the island 
has inceased to an estimated 19,000. 
The available browse will support 
only about 10,000, so the surplus 





Because 
i their 
must be killed off. in W 


The program calls for killing ogpments, § 
all buck fawns of the 1943 crop, Theppould be 
hides will be used in making sleep 
ing bags and mukluks (Eskimo typV 
boots). Surplus adults will be killed, ) O 
beginning next fall, until the her 
is down to 10,000 head. Meat wij 
be supplied to the armed forces 80 


* 
far as is required, and the rest wj 
be made available to civilian 1 
through regular market channels, 












































































trance. 
. 


haler in carnivals and circuses, 
* 


Ala. It’s his cow. 


him take off his shoes and walk in 
. 


weighs 280 pounds, his mother 200. 
* 


take Lewis’ shots in the arm! 







c/o Japanese Red Cross, Tokyo 

Via New York, N. Y. 
mbocnurrviunsciivciiitnctrineeiremnecvt titted LLU ttt 
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CAMP WOLTERS, Tex.—Camp Wolters has a new landmark. It is the 
“Saluting Soldier,” a bronze monument sculptured by T/Sgt. Simon Michael 
and erected in the triangle just inside the main gate at the camp’s en- 


One platoon at this Infantry replacement training center has a new 
answer to the age-old problem, what to do with used razor blades? Glanc- 
ing at a receptacle for old blades in the latrine, Pvt. Lewis Regan amazed 
fellow trainees by casually remarking, “Guess I’ll chew a couple of ’em.” 
Whereupon he did just that, and swallowed two of the blades. In civilian 
life Regan was a trapeze performer, razor blade swallower and fire in- 


T/S Gomer L, Smith, besides buying a $50 war bond every month since 
the first bond drive began back in the early part of 1941, purchased a 
$1,000 bond last October and will repeat this purchase this month and every 
subsequent four months. The Army is also deducting, at his request, $6.25 
for bonds from his monthly service check. That means that at the end of 
every 12-month period, Smith sacks away for a rainy day the tidy sum of 


$3,675 in war bond investments. The 42-year-old corporal, as a member of 
the Hill County draft board, Hillsboro, Texas, placed his own draft number 
up in order to be inducted. He saw overseas duty with_the Navy in the 
last war, as a seaman first class on the U.S.S. Bruitis. 

7 


Cpls. Jimmy Breslin and Arnold Smith spent one whole day with a 
crew of trainees, prettying up the Service Club for that evening’s festive 
Valentine dance. Using 15 bucks’ worth of crepe paper, they gave the 
place a real artistic touch, with red hearts ’n everything. That night they 
were congratulating themselves on their handiwork when a sweet young 
thing waltzed up to them and coyly remarked, “What lovely decorations! 
Are they having a Valentine dance here next week?” 

. * 7 


One charmer was told at the Guest House that she might get in touch 
with her b.f. by calling the charge of quarters of his company. Following 
suggested procedure, she made arrangements and duly was reunited with 
her soldier. “And it didn’t cost me a cent, either,” she reported jubilantly 
afterward, “although they told me there'd be a charge of a quarter!” 

* * . 


Pvt. Walter C. Henderson is worrying about a female in Pineapple, 


After finishing a 17-mile hike with his battalion, Pvt. Homer “Arkan- 

gas Slim” Bray allowed as how he could have made 20 miles if they’d let 
comfort. 
. . 

Army life seems to agree with members of one platoon who have gained 
an average of three and a half pounds each since induction. One of their 
number, Pvt. Elwood Meadows, claims an increase of 16 pounds. Heaviest 
man in the platoon is Pvt. Wilmer Hall, a mere 250 pounds and only five 
feet, six and one-half inches in height. 
pany is 300-pounder Pvt. Delbert Volgeli, whose waistline measures 52 inches | 
in circumference. Volgali comes by his dimensions naturally: his father 


In another platoon of the same com- 


One battalion here has two Clears—Vernon and Lewis. Although 
they’re not related and never had met until their arrival at Camp Wol- 
ters, they’ve become closer than brothers. Vernon was kind enough to 


Although they did not annex a state Golden Gloves title In the Texas 
tournament at Fort Worth, Camp Wolters ringmen gave a fine account of 
themselves, and three members of the team reached the semi-finals, a feat 
matched by no other Army camp in Texas. Only Wolters boxer to get to 
the finals was Pvt. Joe Rodriquez, featherweight. 

7 . . 


The Infantry is air-minded, too, or at least that’s the conclusion of 
the camp theater office after examining its records to determine which 
Hollywood production in 1942 drew the largest attendance in camp. The 
picture was, “Eagle Squadron,” which played to a total audience of 7,984. 

















ARMY TIMES MILITARY BOOKS 
Each Book Is Written By An Expert 


No A-1 MANUAL OF MESS 
. MANAGEMENT. Pack- 
full of practical information. A prop- 
erly managed mess is one of the 
greatest aids to health and morale 
available to the Army. This book 
contains over 340 pages of informa- 
tion for KP’s, cooks, mess sergeants, 
mess officers and organization com- 
manders. Includes 331 Army tested 
recipes. Postpaid $2.00 


OFFICERS’ GUIDE, 
No. A-2 Eighth Edition (1942). 
Authoritative, copiously illustrated, 
interestingly written, it provides a 
source for study, reference and in- 
spiration about problems which face 
the officer as an individual. 
Postpaid $2.50 


No A-3 COMPANY ADMINIS- 
bd TRATION AND  PER- 
SONNEL RECORDS. Major C. M. 
Virtue. A detailed, working manual 
for unit commanders, first sergeants 
and company clerks, and conforms to 
latest regulations of the War De. 
partment. 12th Edition, including 
supply and mess, management and 
personal records including personnel 
office organization and procedure 
Postpaid (Paper Cover) $1.50 
Postpaid (Cloth Cover) $2.00 


N. R-4 WARTIME REFRESHER 
Oo. IN FUNDAMEN. 
TAL MATHEMATICS. Streamlined 
home course in basic mathematics— 
actual military, naval and shop prob- 
lems, complete with answers. From 
simple arithmetic to complex alge- 
ra. Actual problems faced by en- 
listed men in all branches of the 
service. 256 pages, flexible binding. 

Postpaid $1.40 


THE SOLDIER AND 

No. A-5 tit taw. Three 
books in one. Presents three 
closely and logically interrelated 
subjects: 1. Court-martial prevention 
—the means of maintaining discipline 
without courts-martial. 2 Court- 
martial procedure —including the 
detailed duties of everyone con- 
nected therewith. 3. Procedural 
pamphlet—a direct guide in the 
conduct of courts-martial. 448 pages. 
Postpaid $1.50 


MILITARY LAW.A 
No. A-6 Catechism. This is an 
abbreviated seli-test on Military Law. 
The pamphlet contains over 230 ques- 
tions and answers covering the more 
important phases of procedure for 
Courts-Martial Postpaid S0c 


ESSENTIALS OF _IN- 
No. A-7 FANTRY TRAINING. 
8th Ed. (new, Aug.. 1940). Simpli- 
fied text on the basic training of the 
soldier—meets the needs of the en- 
listed man and those charged with 
his instruction A four-color map, 
31° by 34” is furnished with the 
book. Postpaid $1.00 


INFANTRY DRILL 
No. A-8 REGULATIONS. 'n- 


cludes rifle marksmanship (M1903 
“Springfield’’) (M-1] ‘‘Garand"’), mili- 
tary discipline and courtesies, in- 
terior guard duty, and the infantry 
pack 355 pages 
Postpaid (Fabcote binding), 50c 
Postpaid (Cloth binding). 75c 


MILITARY PRE VEN. 
No. A-9 TIVE MEDICINE. Lt. 
Col. George C. Dunham, M. C. ‘‘Mili- 


tary Preventive Medicine” has 
gained recognition as the standard 
work in its field For years it has 


enjoyed high standing among oificers 
of the Medical Department, Ss 
Army, by medical officers of many 
foreign armies, and by the profes- 
sion generally. Postpaid $3.25 


MILITARY MEDICAL 

No. A-10 MANUAL. The tourth 

edition has been completely re-writ- 

ten, it is new from cover to cover 

both as to its editorial content, its 
type format and illustraion 

Postpaid $4.50 


No. A-l] 8% FRENCH. 


tripped of all un- 
essentials, and with as simple a 
system of phonetic equivalents as 
could be devised, his companion 


to the fast selling HOW TO SAY IT 
Ii’ SPANISH, will be a pocket sized 
phrase and word book tor overseas 


troops. Built around a military vo- 
cabulary, it ignores the niceties of 
grammar but puts the idea over in 
@ hurry. Postpaid 75¢ 


MACHINE GUNNERS’ 
No. A-12 Hanpsoor. Captain 
C. H. Coates. Infantry. The purpose 
of this handbook is to provide, under 
one cover, a simple compilation of 
the fundamentals of machine gun- 
nery. Postpaid S0c 


HOW TO SAY IT IN 
No. A-13 §Spanisn. Lt.-Col. 
Harry M. Gwynn, Capt. Enrique C. 
Canova and Lt. illard ebb. 
Timely phrase book in Spanish com- 
piled to meet the needs of military 
personnel, and enable those who do 
not speak Spanish to express them- 
selves in an understandable man- 
ner. Quick reference for everyday 
and useful words and phrases. Size 
4'/2''x719''. 150 pages Postpaid 75c¢ 


MEDICAL SOLDIERS’ 
No. A-14 finpsook. Guide- 
book for the medical soldier. Text 
prepared primarily for the enlisted 
man of the Medical Department, cov- 
ering wide variety of subject matter. 
Size 41/2''x744"'; 380 pages. Fabcote 
binding. Postpaid $1.00 


MAP AND AERIAL 
No. A-15 Pioro’ READING— 
COMPLETE.’ The full story on map 
and aerial photo reading keyed di- 
rectly to the war time need of sol- 
diers. More than a hundred illus- 
trations and maps, chapters on for- 
eign reading and tested field expe- 
dients, make this the most complete 
book on the market. 
Postpaid $1.00 


TACTICS AND TECH- 
No. A-16 NIQUE OF INFAN- 


TRY. Basic. (Tenth Edition.) A more 
advanced tré@tise of Basic Infantry 
subjects than the Essentials of In- 
fantry Training. Contains the new 
Drill, new Organization and Interior 
Guard Duty. All basic subjects re- 
vised; approved solutions and an: 
swers to questions are contained in 
the appendix. Postpaid $3.00 


THE CADENCE SYS- 
No. A-17 tem OF TEACHING 
CLOSE ORDER DRILL. Col. Bernard 
Lentz. New edition based on new 
Infantry Drill Regulations. The sys- 
tem had its inception in 1917, has 
since been widely recognized 
Postpaid 75¢ 


S-2 IN ACTION. 
No. A-18 Shipley Thomas. 


Technique of securing information 
about the enemy in wartime. ‘'Valu- 
able information to all who may be 
assigned to, or interested in, the 
duties of a regimental intelligence 
ofticer.""—Hanson Baldwin 
Postpaid $1.50 
DRILL AND CERE- 
No. A-19 sonics ror FIELD 
ARTILLERY (Complete). Prepared 
by officers who are recognized as 
experts Text is based on and con- 
forms to the latest training doctrines 
of the Army. Nowhere else is all 
this information available under one 


cover. Numerous illustrations. 
Postpaid $1.00 


DRILL AND EVOLU- 
No. A-20 fons oF tHE BAND 
Prepared for the instruction of mili- 
tary and non-military bands. Covers 
completely the drill and maneuvers, 
with instructions in special maneu- 
vers. 125 pages, 80 illustrations and 
diagrams. Leatherette binding, 
handy pocket size Postpaid $1. 


INFANTRY IN BAT- 
No. A-21 TLE. A book of the 


tactics of small units. Prepared by 
mer rs of tne Militar Hi-tory 
Section of the Infantry School It 


is the only substitute for first-hand 
battle experience. Contains over 125 
battlefield situations and actions, de- 
scribed and discussed 

Postpaid $3.00 


THE SOLDIER'S 

No. A-22 fanpsook. Field 
Artillery Edition. To meet the de- 
mand for additional copies of FM 2l- 
100, The Soldier's Handbook, we of- 
fer an exact reproduction of this im- 
portant manual for the basic train- 
ing of the soldier. Fabcote binding. 
Postpaid S0c 

INFANTRY DRILL 

No. A-23 frcutations with 
BASIC TRAINING SUBJECTS. Coast 


CAMP 
ngst 
p fo 






Artillery Edition. Includes the latest 
Drill Regulations pertaining to Coast 
Artillery units. overs the material 
contained in several field manuals, 
Fabcote binding. Postpaid S0¢ 


OMPLETE TACTICS, 
No. A-24 Sxrantay RIFLE 


BATTALION. With the organization 
and tactics of all included units— 
the individual soldier, squads, pla- 
toons, companies and the battalion 
itself. Includes the entire Infantry 
Field Manual (FM 7-5) and the tacti- 
cal portions of basic field manuals 
on the individual Infantry weapons. 
Tables of organization of all units 
are also covered. Fabcote binding. 
Postpaid 7: 


AND TECH. 
No. A-25 Moor or INFAN. 


TRY, Advanced. (Eleventh Edition). 
Description of Tactics and TIech- 
nique of Intantry, Basic, is given 
above under A-16 Here's the more 
advanced material, including an- 
swers to questions and solutions to 
problems Postpaid $5.00 


No. A-26 COAST, ARTILLERY. 


Prepared and _ illus- 
trated with view of combining in 
one volume all necessary instruc- 
tional material for the Coast Artil- 
lery. Contains all the essentially 
Coast Artillery Topics, formerly cov- 
erad in the two volumes (Basic and 
Advanced) and represents a sub- 
stantial saving to the purchaser 

ostpaid $6.00 


JUDO. ‘Thirty les- 
No. A-27 sons in the Modern 
Science “of Jiu-Jitso, by T. Shozo 
Kuwashima and Ashbel R. Welch. 
Explains the modern science of Jiu- 
Jitsu. Each step in elementary Judo 
is clearly explained, with 143 illus- 
trations of the performers in action. 


Postpaid $1.89 


FUNDAMENTALS OF 
No. A-28 fabio. Edited by 
William L. Everitt. Adopted by U. 
S. Army Signal Corps. Junior Repair 
Man trainee Course. Practical 
treatment of the whole field of Basic 
Radio Communication, from the sim- 
plest A. C. and D. C. circuits, thru 
vacuum tube theory and applica- 
tions, and wire telephony and audio 
systems, including FM transmission. 
Illustrated with over 300 clear-cut 
diagrams. Postpaid $5.00 


INCOME TAX AND 
No. A-29 kay Pay. Col. |. 
H. Doherty. In clear, plain lan- 
uage the field is covered briefly. 
Model forms are included, exemp- 
tions that apply in the military serv- 
ice, deductions that are allowed, 
etc. 45 pages. Postpaid 50c 


THE ARTICLES OF 
No. A-30 War “ANNOTATED. 
Lee S. Tillotson. Colonel, JAGD, 
USA. Ret. Outstandingly useful ref- 


erence work. Each article is given 





in full, followed by clear summaries 
of the outstanding or clarifying deci- 
sions which interpret it. Prepare 


by an outstanding military lawyer. 


263 pages; glossary. 
Postpaid $2.50 


HOW WARS ARE 
No. A-31 Foucat: The Prin- 
ciples of Strategy and Tactics. Capt. 
]. BE. A hitman. Elementary in- 
troduction to the science of general- | 
ship. While the principles of strat- 
egy do not change, improvement in 
firearms, the introduction of new 
and faster methods of transport, 
aeroplanes and tanks have changed 
tactics. 120 pages, Ill. 
Postpaid, $1.75 


COMBAT TRAINING. 
No. A-32 Brig. Gen. L. R. Es- 


teves. A distillation from scores of 
field manuals on combat training. 
Boiled down reminders and hints 


invaluable as a refresher and check- 
list, or as a guide for study 
Postpaid 75¢ 
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p LEE, Va.—An entirely new 
ple in radio broadcasting was 
subject of a week-long series of 
ensive camp-wide experiments con- 
ed here from the special service 
py a group of civilian engineers 
i representatives of the radio divi- 
"fn of the special service office, of 
mshington, D. C. 
use of the nature of the tests 
4 their military importance, Ist Lt. 
in Work, in charge of the exper- 
ments, said that little information 


rin 











‘illing off 
Op. Thelp 






ould be released at this time other 


lired Radio'—for Use 
Overseas—Given Trial 


than that preliminary tests were suc- 
cessful and that the engineers had 
been developing the “perfect radio 
kit,” or carrier-radio set, for the en- 
tertainment of American troops over- 
seas. 
15 Hours Daily 

The tests consisted of broadcasting 
15 hours daily by the carrier radio 
set, various transcriptions made es- 
pecially for the entertainment of sol- 
diers overseas by the biggest names 
in show business—Hedy LaMarr, 
Bing Crosby, Bob Hope, and many 
others, as well as the name bands of 
























tion picture units which recorded 
at various Officers Candidate 


hools. 


oldier-Cameramen 


ilm Life at OCS 


worth of gold buried all around him— 
dead broke. 

Barton visited Fort Riley, Coe Col- 
lege, Fort Custer and Fort Benning 
in addition to Fort Knox. His unit 
shot more than 42,000 feet of film. 

































Both former Hollywood technicians, | They worked in rain, snow and sleet. 
are T/4 James H. Barton and Sergeant Weil took in the East 
stest Sgt. J. H. “Dooley” Weil of the| Coast, hitting Carlisle Baracks, Fort 
omut t Signal photographic laboratory.| Monmouth, Aberdeen Proving 
stial The motion picture they aided in|}Grounds, Edgewood Arsenal, Fort 
als. ing will be shown at all Army| Washington, Fort Belvoir, Camp Lee, 
| s, probably within two months. | Fort Monroe, Camp Davis, and ended 
ICS, ry branch of the Army schools|up at Miami Beach where the Air 
‘LE photographed and GIs who may | Corps Administration School is lo- 
— i wondering what life at OCS is| cated. 
pla. like will get a fair idea from viewing No Pleasure Jaunt 
lion the picture. Both said the jaunt was far from a 
sett. Barton traveled through schools in| picnic. They travelled by railroad 
uals ite midwest. He ran into one situa-|anq convoy and the schedule was 
ons ton worth re-telling. It was at Fort mapped to prevent wastage of time. 
— Knox where the Armored Forces} General impression the men gath- 
7 ghool is located, as is just about all/ ereq of OCS is that there isn’t any 
the gold in the world. wasted time at these schools. 
oy Gold, Gold... “You'll get the idea when you see 
on). He was, at that time, afflicted with|the picture,” the pair said. “The 
>ch- it chronic GI malady—‘“no-dough-| Army isn’t handing those bars out 
i ” or in just plain English, he was| Without you earning them. On the 
an toke, That is one of the horrors of other hand, the courses won’t kill 
5.00 ing with a traveling unit in Uncle | You. 
bs ’s Army. You always stay ahead In all, the units shot approximately 
-RY, your back pay. 100,000 feet of film and when Pathe 
lus So Barton sat there at Fort Knox,|in Hollywood gets through adding 
naa Sillions and millions of dollars’ and cutting it will be a full picture. 
tile 
ally ; ° 
Ov- . 
~~ HAWOL for 20 Years, Rufus 
= Fight Axi 
sie eturns to Fight Axis 
lern 
ich, CAMP CAMPBELL, Ky.—Twenty | cessful in his attempt at obtaining a 
Jiu- rs AWOL is the military record|discharge. “I figured they didn’t 
= Pvt. Rufus Fee, now working. in| need me and so I left,” he stated. 
ion. e camp bakery here. Right now Private Fee is working 
1.89 Fee enlisted December 30, 1920, and|as an oven man at the camp bakery. 
left of his own accord in August, | He wants it known that he is staying 
yo 1922, because “they wouldn't let me|‘“on the ball,” and that since his 
uw . return to the Army and Fort 
air At that time the U. S. Army was | Thomas, Ky., on January 2, 1942, he 
ical pring reduced and he was unsuc- | has not missed bed check or reveille. 
oa and that his record is good. 
hru Private Fee wants it known, too, 
die AMAZING that he is waiting for a rating. 
. When asked what happened when 
on, 
cut Reproduction ok Our he returned from his long vacation, 
5.00 Private Fee replied that he was 
ND HAND CARVED CRUCIFIX placed in the guardhouse “until 
I. GLOWS BY NIGHT they found my service record, which 
an was lost. 
a With the war on, however, Private 
TV= Fee wants to remain in the Army 
ed, until victory is won. 
50c 
o e 
OF ’ 
$s Biggest in Army 
=D, 
_ FORT BLISS, Tex.—The Ameri- 
‘ies can Bowling Congress this week 
a notified the First Cavalry Division 
er. Bowling League, which started 
50 play Jan. 6, that they are the big- 
RE gest serviceman’s league in the 
~{ Army. 
a Plans are being made to have 
= the league sanctioned by the Con- 
in gress, according to officials. 
rt 
je 
ve EARN EXTRA MONEY 
iG. During Your Spare Time 
Es- 
of Be our agent for Best 
ni This ficen' ts made of Gea 
ck- magnificent rep 
Burreo ° UTIFULLY 
eee || baa ARMY PILLOW TOPS 
te well ‘a0 the Sali a and 
-_ Jo, 
Efrat wee oe ome PENNANTS 
2 BIG GIFTS FREE FOR ACTING 
} PROMPTLY — Lovely Burrco Wood PAR- Quick sales and repeat orders. 
Bide Ti aeacs uta bss Experience unnecessary. 
ure of “THE 14 STATIONS OF THE Sample line furnished to agents 
.* Bultable for framing, with every acceptable 
frucifx ordered. IDEAL GIFT OFFER . 
Gan we seoen No Money Required 
SEND no MONEY Mine cara or y meq 
a M4 ~ 
a5 peat ound Dapeeteetns SEE To Get Started 
fil deposit $1.69 for one: of yy Ay Write TODAY giving regiment 
few cents costal ehecpes” rs you send number and camp location. 
Temittance with order, we will prepay Ole 
charges. (When sending Camp Specialty Co. 
12383 Main St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Dept. A-23 
— : te. . - 
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the country. 

New principle involved in the set, 
according to Lt. Work, is that it “fol- 
lows the power lines as a wave guide 
rather than radiating in space from 
an antenna,” the latter being the 
system used in commercial broad- 
casting. He found the power lines 
system of the camp network here 
ideal for the tests, this being one of 
the reasons why Camp Lee was se- 
lected among other camps in the 
country. 

Security and Control 


Aim of the new principle is “the 
security and control of all material 
broadcast, whether it be entertain- 
ment or general information to fight- 
ing troops.” according to Lieutenant 
Work. While commercial radio seeks 
to reach as wide an audience as it 
can for the sake of its advertisers, 
the carrier-radio unit aims to broad- 
cast solely to a specified area of oper- 
ations. 


“If it goes beyond the limits of that 
area, and others pick it up, then we 
have defeated our purpose,” he ex- 
plained. “We would then run the risk 
of being picked up by the enemy and 
they would have our position pretty 
well spotted. As it is, however, our 
tests show that the enemy would 
have to come within 100 feet of our 
area to pick up the broadcast. By 
that time, our troops would have 
taken care of them.” 


The tests came to a close following 
an inspection tour last week by rep- 
resentatives of the Signal Corps, 
headed by Col. F. J. Magee. They 
listened to several hours of broad- 
casting at various parts of the camp, 
and were impressed with the effec- 
tiveness of the carrier-radio set in 
operating solely within a specified 
area or regiment. 





Two Rucker Lieutenants 
Were Perfect on Range 


CAMP RUCKER, Ala.—Two second 
lieutenants, newly assigned to Maj. 
Gen. Paul J. Mueller’s 81st Division, 
come to the Wildcats with the dis- 
tinction of having made perfect 
scores on the Fort Benning antitank 
range. 
It was the first time in the school’s 
history that two men in the same 
class made “possibles”—a perfect 200 
—on the 1,000-inch range. 
The officers are 2nd Lt. John P. 
McKinley, assigned to the 322nd 
Infantry, and 2nd Lt. Abraham A. 
Freed, assigned‘ to the 323rd. 


PHOTO FINISHING 


8 ENLARGEMENTS.......25¢ 


Films developed and enlarged to about a 
card size. Can be made from 127-620-616- 
116 rolls only. 12 exposures—35c; 16 expo- 
sures on one roll—45c, 35-mm, fine-grain de- 
veloped and enlarged to about 3%x4%. 36 
exposures—$1.00; 18 exposures—60c. Same 
day service. Send us your names for free 
mailers and information about our other 
offers. 





PHILIP’S FOTO 
IRVINGTON, New York “™ 


DEPT. 








Classified Section 








NOTICE 


Postal laws do not permit the en- 
closure of any messages with 
fourth class matter. If you mail 
a. me with message encl 
p> ges 2 qossae must be af- 
It t to wrap your 
— well, Mite securely and ad- 
plainly with your name and 
address on cover, 














PHOTO FINISHING 


SIXTEEN DECKLEDGE PRINTS 
25c With Each Roll Developed. 16 
Reprints 25c. Eshlemans Studios, 
Box 331-A, Perth Amboy, N. J. 








REPRINTS 20 for 25c; 50 for 50c. 
Queen City Service, Dept. 2, Box 7, 
Niagara Square Station, Buffalo, N.Y. 





ROLLS Developed—Sixteen Guaran- 
teed Everbrite prints, coupon 
for your choice of either 2 plain or 1 
colored framed enlargement, 25c. Re- 
prints 2c each. Mailers and further 
details upon request. Flash Foto Fin- 
ishers, Box 1122F, Minneapolis, Minn. 


REAL ESTATE 


OWN A HOME in Zephyr Hills. the 
friendly, progressive veterans com- 
munity in Florida. Your choice of 
100 homesites, $50 each, easy terms, 
Near schools, churches, stores. Deed 
direct from City of Zephyr Hills. 
Write for full details. B. F. Parsons, 
Director Publicity Commission, Ze 
phyr Hills, Florida. 








AGENTS WANTED 





SELL BEAUTIFUL SOUVENIR 
HANDKERCHIEFS. Every man in 
the service wants to send one to his 
Mother, Wife, Sweetheart and Friend. 
Sells like hot cakes. We supply these 
fast selling souvenirs lettered with 
your Insignia and Camp. Sells for 
50c; costs you $3.50 per dozen, post- 
paid. Send $1.00 for three. samples. 
Mention branch of service desired 
and location. WRITE at once to 
SYLVIA MATTISON, 24 West End 
Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y¥. 





ORIGINAL JUMBO PICTURES, (all 
enlarged) deckledge, clean; roll 25c; 
Jumbo re-prints 4c EACH. JUMBO, 
Box 868A, Minneapolis, Minn. 





ROLL developed, 2 prints each good 
negative (limit 16 prints), 25¢ coin. 
Reprints 2c each. Star Photo, Box 
149, Denver, Colorado. 





with every roll developed; or 16 re- 
prints 25c. Reliance Service. Box 
868H, Minneapolis. 





16 BEAUTIFUL OVERSIZE DECKEL- 
EDGED prints and two enlarging cou- 
pons, 25c. Owlphoto, A2, Weatherford, 
Oklahoma. 





DISCRIMINATING CAMERA FANS— 
SAVE S0c. FOR 60 DAYS ONLY 
Clip this ad, send with your negative 
and only $1 for Splendid 8x10 Colored 


Enlargement, Dry Mounted. Roll 


RAY’S. PHOTO SERVICE 
Dept. 45-F 











FILMS. 8-Exposure Enlarged 
Double Size, 30c. 


Craft Photo., 124 Linden St., Box 280, 
West Chester, Pa. 


SIXTEEN DECKLEDGE PRINTS 25c 





de- 
veloped and 8 Never-Fade Raytone Prints 
or 2 Prints of each good negative, 25c. 


LaCrosse, Wis. 
———————————— 


to 
Or 8 Exposures 
Negative Size 25c. Finest Quality 
& Fast Service Guaranteed. Camera 


STAMPS 





STAMP COLLECTORS ATTENTION 
2,500 Mixed U. S. Stamps, $1.00, 1000 
mixed foreign stamps 50c, 250 all 
different stamps 25c, 12 different 
10c packets, $1.00; American album 
for U. S. Stamps $1.25; Modern 
album $1.25; International Junior 
Album $4.00; Ask for high grade, 
reasonably priced approvals, U. S. 
and foreign. William Waugh, 2140 
N St., N. W. Washington, D. C. 


MILITARY PERSONAL 
STATIONERY AGENTS WANTED 








Sell Personal Military Stationery with 
paneme, including name and address, 

. a friends in the Army. 100 sheets 
: envelopes y Pe 75e. Retails $1.00, 
Free Samples. Plateless Company, 
243 Canal Street, ) York City. 


MISCELLANEOUS FOR SALE 











Extra Baia,” § y Lesther Re a Strap, 
Postage _ S. Phillips, 
Carbon, 

ATTENTION: COMMANDING 


OFFICERS & FIRST SERGEANTS 


STATIONERY, especiall Gostgned with 
our own DISTINCTIVE ORGANIZA- 
ION INSIGNIA can now be obtained 
for the men in your Organization at 
reasonable cost. Group buying is popu- 
lar, when Organization funds are inade- 
quate, and your men will be glad to 
ticipate, if given the pos heer 
terhead —, and detailed informa- 
tion on requ NO OBLIGATION! 
SCOTT CHESHIRE, MILITARY STA- 
TIONER, P. O, Box 847, San Antonio, 


t- 





JUMBO PICTURES 


BIGGER! BETTER! 


lowing low prices— 
from each negative 25c. 
6 exposures 20c. 12 exposures 40c. 
16 exposures 50c. 


All films developed fine grain. 





Free mailing envelopes. 


The new Jumbo Pictures are made 
from negatives sizes No. 0 and up 
including 116. You will be delighted 
with these fine pictures at the fol- 


8 exposure rol] developed and one Jumbc 
18 exposures 35mm 60c 
36 exposures 35mm $1.00. Reprints each 3c. 


Send us your next 
roll or reprint order and compare the dif- 


Texas. 





MAGAZINE SUBSCRIPTIONS 


Write for our free booklet with special 
service rates, before placing your order 
for magazine subscriptions. SCOTT 
CHESHIRE, MAGAZINE AGENCY, 
P. O. Box 847, San Antonio, Texas, 


MILITARY SUPPLIES 











Special values. Enlisted men’s garrison 
caps,- Serge or Khaki, any color visor 
$2.75. Oversea caps, khaki 75c, serge 
$1.25. eg my insignia for most all 
regiments 25c to 40c each. Our latest 32- 
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@ Blue Star indicates son or relative 
in service, while insignia shows 
scldier’s sailor's branch of 
service, 

@ Red, white and blue Ribbon of 
finest quality rayon, 

@ Colortast; Can be washed with 
hot or cold water, any soap, 

@ Colors blend with any dress. 

@ Safety-catch back, 


or 





IMPORTANT 
State specific branch of service. 





Bromide ENLARGEMENTS with 
8 Finerfoto Prints from all 8-ex- 
posure Rolls deve'oped. The en- 


Sisters D) 


Finerfotos, Box 898-19, Minneapolis, Minn. 

















HER ference. page cotetes mill be Seeees A, n 
e ue. are ary ulpmen 

Send The Jumbo Picture Co. | is: East 34th St. Dept at. New York. 
A WAR-SERVICE PIN vane A Iisa sos REAL ESTATE 

FLORIDA LANDS — In Marion 

ore mache DEVELOPED County, along route Florida Canal. 

GOLD-PLATED near Ocalla and Dunnellon airfields, 

AND 2 FINE onNtY also close to Silver Springs and Lake 


Weir. Large and small tracts, $10 
per acre up. Easy terms, monthly 
payments if desired. Choice lots in 
Ocala. Invest in Florida’s future 
now. Write for details. CHARLES H. 
ROGERS, 102 N. Watulla, Ocala, Fla, 











we have emphasized QUALITY 
no expense to give our customers 


have received in the past, includ 


QUALITY ABOVE EVERYTHI 


Any 6 or 8 Exp. Roll Developed 
Negative. (No enlargements inclu 


enlargements from best negative... 


25 or more, 2c each; 


USE THIS PRICE LIST FOR 














Infantry Aviation Pilot 
Coast Artillery Aviation Cadet 
Field Artillery Quartermaster 
Marine Corps Aviation 
Signal Corps Medical 
Engineers U. S. Shield 
Sent POSTPAID Inc, Fed. Tax, 55c 
to any address in the U.S.A, 
Service Men's cueely Co. 
2 West 46th 
New York, 
Sf ee Service 
Branch of service 
Pin to the following address, for 
which I enclose 55 cents. 
Name 
Address 
City, State 2.000, 
By 


























j 16 Exp. 
18 Exp. Mercury or Memo $1.00 


BOX 184-A 











QUALITY ABOVE EVERYTHING 


During the many years we have done Mail Order Photo Finishing, 


our customers want the same high quality and workmanship they 


are doing everything we can to make this service possible. 


Any 6 or 8 Exp. Roll Developed and — with hace sce » gue 
for | colored or 2 Plain Enlargements... sin - 
MARK YOUR ORDER DEPARTMENT X 


Any 12 or 16 Exp. Roll Developed and io 
each negative. (No enlargement included)... 


Eight Contact Prints and One colored ae or two mr 


Contact Prints without ‘elvqaeh, ry oa, 


Fine Grain Developing — 3x4 Prints — No Free Enlargements 
6 Exp. Univex............. 25c 18 Exp. No. 135-35mm Without Refill.......... $1.00 
B Exp. Rolls..ccocvee-35¢ $8 Exp. No. 135-35mm With Refill................$1.25 
12 Exp. Rolls........... 36 Exp. No. 135-35mm Without Refill.........$1.50 
Rolls 36 Exp. No. 135-35mm With Refill... $1.75 


Reprints, 3x4 or Jumbos 4c each 


ARROW PHOTO 


above everything and have spared 
the best in photo finishing. We know 


ing our ARTEX Borders, and so we 
Our 
NG prices are shown below: 


ase4 30c 


wd from aa ” 30c 
le Contact Pi Print ~ » 30c 
30c 


— TWO Prints 
ded)... = 


...Only 


100 or more I'/2c each 
CANDID CAMERA FINISHING 


36 Exp. Mercury or Memo $1.50 


SERVICE 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 











Wasuincton, D. C., Fesruary 27, 1943 








OUCH! A couple of toughies from the 8th Motorized Division 
now undergoing Ranger training at Fort Leonard Wood, Mo., 
demonstrate how to cross barbed wire in a hurry. The wire 
flatteners are Sgt. John Bartko and Cpl. Roy Pirkle. 





—Signal Corps Photo 





Yank Equipment 
Nazis Prefer American 


Trucks to Their Own 


When it comes to trucks the Ger- 


man high command in North Africa | facturers, 
will take American ones in preference | tend to build big units with power- 


to their own, Lt. Col. Alfred Camp- 
bell says. A bulletin found on a cap- 
tured Nazi officer in Libya gave or- 
ders that captured British 
were to be used for all reconnais- 


gance work in the desert instead of | sandy terrain than’ elephants are. 


because 
in 


German or Italian trucks, 
“the German trucks stick 
sand too often.” 


Colonel Campbell, writing in the | camels. They don’t try to buck their 


Military Engineer, adds: “Most of 
the ‘British’ trucks operating in Lib- 
ya are of American origin.” 








CAMP EDWARDS, 


Mass.—Maj. 
Gen. Fred L. Walker is a citizen of 


two states. The Ohio-born command- 
ing general of the 36th Infantry Di- 
vision was officially presented a 
proclamation of Gov. Coke R. Steven- 
gon which made him citizen of the 
unit’s home state, Texas. 
SUCH LANGUAGE 

Last payday a 36th Division soldier 
reported to his commanding officer 
for his pay. But, the officer apolo- 
gized, saying, “I’m sorry. I can’t pay 
you. Your name has been redlined 
on the payroll by the Finance office 


and the notation ‘Improper Remarks’ | 


was made in explanation.” The sol- 
dier was dumfounded. He opened 
his mouth to speak, hesitated, then 
blurted out, “But, sir, what did I 
say?” He didn’t know that the “Im- 
proper Remark” phrase referred to 
an incorrect entry by his company 
clerk on the payroll. 
STOMACHS VS. MONEY 

Soldiers of the 36th Division travel 
on money as well as their “stomachs” 
as the saying goes. This was re- 
vealed by money totals expended by 
travel by bus and railroad on fur- 
loughs all over the country. Bus 


receipts for the trek from camp to|their name is “Mudd.” 
Providence and back were $32,037 for | 


the 36ers, while the train fares 
mounted up to approximately $450,- 


000. Both sums total $482,037, which | 


ain’t hay! 

NAME GAME 

This Infantry Division has any- 
thing you might want by way of 
monikers. If you desire someone 
famous, there is “John Adams,” 
“Daniel Boone,” and “Henry Ford.” 
Patriotic? There's 
“Flagg,” a “Justice,” 
Nationalistic: “Canada,” “Britain,” 
“English,” “French,” “Holland,” and 
oh yes “Germany.” Ambitious: 
“Major” for a first name or a last. 


trucks | 





the | trucks, on the other hand, take to 


|mercial as well as military vehicles. 
| Ability 


German and Italian truck manu- 
Colonel Campbell states, 


ful engines, trusting to sheer horsé- 
power to bull their way through. 
This of course gets them into diffi- 
culties whenever the going gets soft; 
they are no more adapted to work in 


Light and medium American-built 
sandy country like the Arabs’ own 


way through the sand—they go over 
it. 

A major factor in the American 
trucks’ success in the desert is the 
all-wheel drive, now common on com- 


to put power against the 
ground with “all fours” enables our 
trucks to pull out of holes, or over 
humps, that would stall machines 
with rear-wheel drive only. 
All-wheel drive is not a new thing, 
Colonel Campbell points out. Four- 
wheel-drive trucks were in use dur- 
ing the first World War; but they 
had a number of faults that pre- 
vented their full success. These have 
since been overcome, and the modern 
all-wheel-drive truck is now standard, 


Quiz Answers 


(See Page 11) 

a & 

2. True. However, if the anthem Is 
played over the radio or public ad- 
dress system as part of a ceremony 
or when you are at a public gather- 
ing, then you should stand at atten- 
tion. 

3. 20,000,000. Probably one-fourth of 
these are killed. 

4. True. The U. S. follows the rule 
laid out In the Hague Convention of 
1929 which set up International rules 
of war and was signed by all the ma- 
jor nations now fighting. We pay 
captured officers $25 per month. 

5. C. 

6. 2%. 

a 

8. 3%. 

. ¢ 





a oo a 
a ‘reeman.” | 


Feel like a story: “Beer,” “Boozer” | prise and do just that, 


10. Eisenhower (b); Andrews (a); 
Brereton (c). 





and “Burpo.” Three men can say 


| KWOTE-ABLE KWOTES 
From a letter received from a sol- 


CAMP LIVINGSTON, La.—A pro- 
gram to train soldiers “for fun” is 
now underway here. The post special 
services office, in line with the major 
plan of the Eighth Service Command, 
is conducting a camp-wide talent 
hunt. Object of the program is to 
train soldiers to put on shows for the 
entertainment of their buddies when 
units are isolated from regular forms 
of amusement. 

Capt. George H. Goodwin, special 
services officer, and Capt. Lewis 
Bowen, special services officer of the 
46th F.A. Brigade, are in charge of 
the local program. 

The idea for the training program 
originated as the result of a survey 
of the needs of men at the fighting 
fronts. Soldiers rated the things they 
wanted most as mail, entertainment 
and cigarettes—in that order. 

Unit variety shows will be formed 
from the talent uncovered at Living- 
ston. These troupes will put on shows 
for their own groups and, if good 
enough, will play other units and, 
perhaps, places off the post. It is 
possible that the cream of the ‘unit 
shows may be combined into one 
huge revue to represent the camp. 


Livingston Soldiers Train 
‘For Fun’ with Camp Shows 


G. Thomas, theatrical advisor of the 
Eighth Service Command. When 
units are in out-of-the-way places, 
they will have to devise stages from 
a few boards and some boxes. 

Unit commanders are cooperating 
in the plan and are agreeing to allow 
men time from their regular train- 
ing routines to take part in the en- 
tertainment programs. Captain Bow- 
en reports that the 46th F.A. Brigade 
is already planning a variety show 



















under the leadership of S/Sgt, 
rick DeHaven. Nucleus of the 
will be the brigade dance ore 
led by T/Sgt. Harold McCray, 

According to a preliminary gy; 
about 15 acts will be available 
the show. Besides the regular “ 
on the program, the brigade js 
ning a glee club of 35 to 50 voices 

Officials disclose that the show 
be presented to the public in g 
a month. 





Kohler Version 


CAMP KOHLER, Calif.—Newest 
mascot at Camp Kohler, Western 
Signal Corps Replacement Training 
Center here, and the one that has 
been attracting the most attention is 
“Wacky,” the little black lamb which 
belongs to Co. C, 5th Battalion. 

Now “Wacky,” in addition to being 
a mascot, has a setious mission in 
life, one that, at the tender age of 
four weeks she is quite unaware of. 
That is to serve as “reverse in- 
centive” to shine up the barracks. 

It is the intention of 1st Lt. James 





of White 


Elephant Is Black Sheep 


J. Rucker, commander of C5 
award the care and custody 
Wacky weekly to the “black sh 
barracks having the lowest ins 
tion score. 

First, the men have become 
tached to Wacky and probably w 
mind caring for her. Secondly, 
jured pride might conjure up vis) 
of lamb chops. Thirdly, Wacky 
well on the way to being spoileq 
cause T/5 Hoyt Covert carries 
nursing bottle in his pocket and 
has learned to follow him 








It was emphasized that not only 
entertainers are being sought, but 
that stage hands and scenery design- 
ers are needed. Training in this field 
is especially needed, said Capt. Earl 


Dionne Is WAAC : 


FORT DES MOINES, 
Yvonne Dionne is a WAAC. It’s 
been official on Women’s Army 
Auxiliary Corps records since Feb. 
15 


Ia.— 


No, she is not one of the Calen- 
dar, Ontario, famous Dionne quin- 
tuplets. As far as she knows, she’s 
not even a distant relative. 

Her middle name? You guessed 
it! Marie Emilie! 





Plastics Replace Rubber 


FORT BENNING, Ga.—When rub- 
ber returns once more to general 
use in America after the war, there 
may be one field where it won’t be 
demanded. That is the field of dent- 
istry, where plastics will probably 
have supplanted it—due in a large 
measure to research being conducted 
by officers and men of the dental 
clinic at the Fort Benning, Ga., hos- 
pital. 

Not only are plastics replacing rub- 
ber for dentures or plates, but they 








At Benning Dental Clinic 


are proving themselves a_ tremey 


dous factor in the development 
new types of splints for use in f 
tures and Army surgeons pr 


that the substance is to play an 
portant part in “rebuilding” f 
of men wounded in battle. 

The use of plastics in splints 
jaw fractures is one of the ne 
developments in dental surgery 


is being closely watched by profi 


sional men. 
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Want to get ready for 
Want to qualify for a 


MORE THAN 


—Use Coupon Below! 


you have more than fou 


and 500 additional co 


INSTITUTE in 90 co- 


leges and universities. 


SEND FOR THIS NEW 40-PAGE 
ILLUSTRATED BOOK WHICH LISTS 
500 CORRESPOND- 
ENCE COURSES AVAILABLE TO 
ALL ENLISTED MEN THROUGH THE 
U. S. ARMED FORCES INSTITUTE! 


Enlisted personnel and auxiliaries— 
educational opportunity awaits you if 


ice to your credit. Sixty-four corre- 
spondence courses are offered by the 


ARMED FORCES INSTITUTE direct 


taken through the ARMED FORCES 


WHILE IN THE ARMY! 


Want to be a better soldier? 
Want to prepare for officer training? 


promotion? 
better job? 


r months serv- 


urses may be 


operating col- 


ARMY INSTITUTE CATALOG 





Was’ QUA 


TOR & BET 


WAMT TO 
PRE SON Whur a Ort 





The enrollment fee for each 
ARMED FORCES INSTI- 
TUTE Course is $2.00. 


If you take a course under 
the university or college 
plan, the government will 


pay half the text and tul- 
tion up to $20.00 per course. 
Ask to see a copy of the 
ARMED FORCES INSTI- 
TUTE catalog — “What 
Would You Like To Learn?” 


You can get one from your 
Special Service Officer, 
Army librarian, or write di- 
rect to the ARMED 
FORCES INSTITUTE, 
Madison, Wisconsin. 


USE THE COUPON BELOW. 








dier overseas, “Please send some Air 
Mail stamps and I'll repay you after 
the war is over”... Subtle way to 
threaten that soldier-pest: “If you do 
that again you might as well go} 
ahead and cut off your bottom dog | 
tag!” ... From a _ Boston sports| 
|column: 636th T.D. Bn. was de- | 
ciphered to mean “636th Technical | 
Division Battalion” . . . Coffee shop | 
| waitresses say one in every 10 sol-| 
|diers say, “Stick your finger in my | 
| coffee to sweeten it,” and each says | 
| it as if it’s original. The girls demon- 
| strate a war tactic’s element of sur- 


courses. 





I am especially interested in 
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Commandant, U. 8S. Armed Forces Institute, Madison, Wisconsin. 


Will you please send me complete information about ARMED FORCES INSTITUTE 










































